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GROWING ONIONS. 





NASHVILLE, Mich., Jan. 1, °82. 
To the Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Sir.—I have a piece of ground I 
wish to put into oniuns in the spring. Not 
getting to manure it last fall, I wish to 
know how it will do to manure it with hen 
manure in the spring; if that will be 
better than other manure at that time. If 
30, about what quantity to the acre and 
how it should be put on to bring a good 
crop? Please answer through the columns 
of the FARMER. Yours truly, 

E, L, PARRISH. 





Answer.—if this correspondent has a 
mellow, mucky soil, like some that is oc- 
casionally found in our State, onions can 
be grown year after year with no manure, 
and become one of the most profitable of 
crops. Butif it isadry, upland piece of 
ground,manure of some kind isa necessity. 
Ifthe manure had been applied last fall, 
#8 he no doubt intended, the quality and 
character of the application wonld not 
have been so essential. If coarse 
manure had been turned under it would 
have become decomposed and fitted for 
plant food by the time it would be needed 
for plant food. Under existing circum 
stances, the manure best adapted for use 
is the hen manure which is suggested, and 
the next best is that made from the hog 
house. The ground should be deeply 
plowed, and the manure applied to the 
surface and thoroughly harrowed and 
cultivated in before the seed is put in. 
Hen manure is very active, and will des- 
troy the germinating power of seedsif they 
come in contact with it unmixed with 
earth. Six or eight two horse loads to the 
cre will be sufficient, if hen manure is 
used, and two to four loads more of the 
hogmanure. After it isevenly spread run 
acultivator two or three times over the 
gtound, then thoroughly harrow and roll 
lightly if itisa sandy soil. The ground 
should not be so compact that the smail 
fibrous roots cannot penetrate freely, but 
suficiently compact to induce quick ger- 
mination of the seed. Inall cases avoid 
Manures that contain seeds of grass Or 
Weeds, If it is a warm, quick soil,apply a 
barrel or a little more of salt to the acre, 
and all the unleached ashes you can spare 
or conveniently get. / If this plan is carried 
out, the failure to apply the manure inthe 
fall will not prove such a dire calamity. 
Where manure is applied as a top dressing 
in the spring, much depends upon its 
thorough incorporation with the soil, and 
that it should be fine and quick in its 
action. The salt and ashes will aid in de- 
Composing, and rendering available the 
latent elements in both soil and manure, 
and help to bridge over a season of drouth. 
There is much that miglit be said in favor 
of this crop, both as to its money value 
and as an article of diet; but this correspon- 
dent’s knowledge is no doubt sufficient on 
other essential points, and a resume of his 
experience and its results would be inter- 
sting when his crop shall be grown. 


CROP REPORTS. 





















The interest felt all over the United 
States in this matter of crop reports is an 
“ncouraging feature for the future to the 
‘armer.. Monthly bulletins from each 
State, coupled with a resume of the reports 
from every State,sent out from the Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture at Washington, will 
furnish a basis for intelligent action to 
‘top growers. Many of the printed state- 
Ments heretofore published in the metro- 
Politan journals have been for effect, to 1n- 
fluence the bull or the bear side of the 
case. The intelligent reader, careful to 
know the truth, has often been misled, 
Until no reliance was placed upon the pub-. 
ished reports. The observations of ‘in- 
telligent travelers” have played another 
Conspicuous part in the attempt to mold 
Sentiment for or against a certain state or 
Condition of the crops. Such statements 
“an easily be manufactured by the yard, 


’ | crop reports. 


4| year wasa mere bagatelle. 


if the desire for gain is sufficiently strong, 
and the chances look favorable for success. 
The occupation of these bogus report 
manufacturers will be gone under the new 
state of things. The report will come 
from a source so entirely unbiased, bearing 
the stamp of State surveillaace, that the 
intelligent farmer can base as intelligent 
an opinion as the operator on Change, and 
feel that he is treading on stable ground. 

The Committee on Agriculture in Con- 
gress is considering the request of Com- 
missioner Loring for the appropriation of 
$100,000 for the circulation of monthly 
This sum is none too large 
when we consider the magnitude of the 
enterprise. The $10,000 appropriated last 
It was not,nor 
could it be, of any value. The reports 
were irregular and were forestalled by 
sharp operators, so that when they were 
received they were unavailing to the farm- 
er, for whom they were ostensibly made. 
It is not expected that any great revolution 
in the sales of farm products will be 
brought about by the advent of these re- 
ports, Many must sell at a certain time to 
meet maturing obligations, and cannot 
wait, when waiting would seem wise. The 
tendency no doubt will be to more uni- 
form prices, and the risk of holding or of 
selling at once will not partake so much of 
the character of a lottery. There will be 
two factors in the example instead of one; 
supply heretofore has been the unknown 
quantity, while demand could be very ac- 
curately figured. 

One very unhealthy feature in grain 
dealing is the holding or ‘‘ cornering ” of 
ashort crop. The law of supply and de- 
mand is thus practically suspended, and 
the effect one may have over the other is 
reduced nugatory. it is well understood 
that a scant supply will often meet the de- 
mand. Consumers eat less of high priced 
food, and vary the usual diet with some- 
thing cheaper, while a large supply (at 
consequent low prices) will be withdrawn 
from sight at an astonishing rate. The 
holding of large amounts of grain restricts 
consumption and demoralizes trade. It 
may be unloaded at any time, or it may 
be carried over so far as to iafluence the 
price of the new crop. It is a disturbing 
element that should not be allowed to con- 
tinue in operation. 

While itis not expected that the crop re- 
ports of the kind soon to be issued will, in 
any way, change the character of grain} 
gambling, it will give all an equal chance to 
form an opinion and to govern themselves 
accordingly. There can be no monopoly 
of knowledge. The hereditary opponents, 
if not the enemies of farmers and produc- 
ers, cannot so completely control the mar- 
kets, nor so manipulate figures as to de- 
ceive and allure the crops so early into the 
currents of trade for speculative purposes. 
Thglaw of supply and demand is the only 
law that should operate to draw supplies 
from first hands. This law of demand 
will make a steady and healthy drain up- 
on the supplies until the year’s crop will 
be consumed. There 1s a law of compen- 
sation that makes the two balance, if not 
interfered with. If accurate knowledge of 
the year’s crops could be obtained, em- 
bracing the whole world, it would be found 
that they are sufficient for the worid’s 
needs—that the bread for the people is 
still a veritable manna-fall—no surplus and 
no scarcity. There was a divine interpo- 
sition to prevent the cornering of manna 
in those ancient days, and if a like forfeit- 
ure of the hoard prevailed at present,a very 
salutary lesson would be given where it 
would do the most good. The system of 
crop reports will be very generally adopted 
by the several States and probably by the 
general government during the coming 
season, so that its utility can be attested 
and its reliability proved on the products 
of the present year. A. C. G. 
—_———_344+9—___—_—_ 
A Word for the Leicesters. 





Ricu, Lapeer Co., Mich., Jan. 30, *82. 
To the Editor Michigan Sarmer: 


Being a reader of the MicnHicAN FarRM- 

ER, I have noticed the articles and 

comments of the differeut breeders on the 
various breeds of sheep, and especially the 
article from Mr. Alex Hewitt, of Hillsdale, 

in which he claims that the experience of 
every man who tries to cross American 
Merino sheep with medium or long wools 
will be unsatisfactory after the first cross. 

My experience differs very much from Mi. 

Hewitt’s on the profits of the different 
breeds of sheep. My sheep are the 
Leicesters; some show a little Cotswold, 

and I crossed a few ewes with the Down: 
but the fleece, though some finer, is lighter, 

and the lambs are no better. Now, I have 
owned the present flock for fifteen years; 
sometimes I take a good ewe and pay one 
dollar for the use of a good ram. Udon’t 
pay fancy prices, neither do I sell for fancy 
prices. I winter from 25 to 30 head. 
There has never been a year I remember 
of, that my ewes did not more than double 
in the spring. Those lambs are worth 
three dollars per head in the fall. With 
good’ care my sheep will shear five lbs. of 
tub-washed wool. The price I received 
at the woolen factory in Vassar last sum- 
mer was 40c per lb; you can see I don’t 
wait four years, as Mr. Hewitt does to 
count the profits on the Merino, to say 
nothing about the pleasure of eating a 





delicious piece of mutton at home. I feed 


pea straw orclover hay, with a few turnips 
or alittle grain once a day, to keep the 
wool growing. I was raised in the Lam- 
mermoors of Scotland, and was engaged 
in herding Cheviot sheep. 

ARCHIBALD DODDS. 
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WORN OUT SOILS. 





RENOVATING 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have read with plea- 
sure the article in your last week’s issue 
on this subject, and in a previous issue Mir. 
Cole’s inquiry and your advice to him on 
the same subject. 1 beg to offer a few re- 
marks on the same subject, as the exhaus- 
tive system of farming followed by most 
farmers on this continent, sooner or later, 
let the land be ever so good, exhausts the 
fertility of the soil, with smaller returns 
per acre every year; and at last causes the 
farmer to think of returning to the soil part 
at least of the manure he ought to have ap- 
plied regularly to every field in rotation, 
and so kept up its fertility. Without a 
regular rotation of crops and the land 
properly manured, no soil will stand a 
continual drain on its producing powers. 
The plan of plowing in clover crops is a 
good way; but Iam satisfied that. if the 
clover was properly grazed with sheep, 
that is fattening sheep, and each sheep fed 
one pound of corn per day, that the result 
would be more lasting than if only the 
clover was plowed under. I have had con- 
siderable experience with renewing worn 
out soils in England, and [ have the same 
thing to do on this farm; it was run down 
before I bought it @ year ago, and as soon 
as I get aclover crop to grow, on go the 
sheep and will feed it regularly over the 
season, thoroughly folding them on it, 
same as we fold the sheep on the turnip 
and rape seed fields. Rape seed isa good 
crop for that purpose; by lightly cultivat- 
ing your wheat or barley stubvles imme- 
diately the crop 1s removed and 10 to 12 
lbs. feeding rape seed sown broadcast per 
acre, you have in ordinary years your 
rape fit to fold the sheep on by the middle 
of September at the latest, and your land 
is all evenly manured by the sheep drop- 
pings, which, plowed under as soon az the 
crop is consumed and you have your land 
in good heart to bring you acrop of harley 
or any other spring crop. I have also re 
newed a worn out soil by liming; 
that is the best and in the end the cheapest 
manure, and lasts thelongest. Therule is 
that ten bushels of lime fresh from the 
kilns, properly slacked, and evenly spread 
on the land, lasts seven years, on some 
soils it will last nine or ten years; but seven 
years is the time generally allowed for 
lime to last in the land. 
Iwill give you an instance of the effect 
of limingland. On the home farm I man- 
aged in Yorkshire was a field ‘of 160 acres 
of meadow land which when I took it in 
hacd did not produce half a ton of hay to 
the acre. Instead of mowing it, I madeit 
a grazing field,and divided it in two parts- 


IT applied ten bushels of lime per acre on 
one half the first two years; the 
other half then went under the 


same treatment, but the limed side told 
at once in a thicker growth of grass and 
clover the first year after being limed. 
The other part, left over for two years, 
did not produce half the grass nor of the 
same quality. I put on the limed side the 
first year sixty three-year-old Shorthorns, 
on the unlimed, forty steers of the same 
age, the first week in May. Fed each 
steer eight pounds of linseed cake per day; 
the result being that I sold the sixty the 
first of August, but the other lot did not 
get fat enough to sell until October. That 
is an outline of how IL improved that field. 
With others under regular grain and roct 
crops I did the same, and when clover 
came in rotation, cut the hay the middle 
of June, and then put on five feeding sheep 
to the acre, feeding them a mixture of 
cake, corn, and peas, one pound each per 
day; then plowed up the land and sowed 
it to wheat. 

Where well-made farm-yard manure is 
plentiful, that keeps up the fertility of 
the soul if applied regularly to each field 
in turn, but the kind of manure one sees 
so much of, wet straw, does very little 
good. Let farmers try to make all the 
manure they can from the straw they 
grow, by keeping plenty of good stock and 
feeding liberally, apply that manure to their 
land and we will hear less every year of 
poor crops and exhausted soil. 'The best 
crop of potatoes I ever saw was grown 
on land manured with the waste straw and 
hay from the sheep-racks on a turnip 
break. Sheep are cheap enough so every 
farmer can keep at least twenty. These 
will tread down a lot of straw, and al- 
though the manure may not look to be as 
good as that from cattle, the result will be 
as good. 

In conclusion, let us all endeavor to keep 
up the fertility of our farms by a regular 
rotation of crops, and manuring each field 
thoroughly in its turn; and when we fall 
short of farm-yard manure,apply lime and 
grow catch crops oa our first cleared stub- 


ble, grazing thesecrops with sheep. Thus 
we will soon get our farms to produce 
full crops every year. W. R. 
Essex Co., Ont, 


Puy 
oes 


Mr. Henry Brown of Battle Creek, 
gends us a very handsome photograph of 
his trotting stallion Bay Middleton, one of. 








the best bred trotting horses in the State. 











FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AT GALES- 
BURG. 





The second annual institute of the Kala- 
mazoo Husbandman’s Club was held in 
the Congregational church at Galesburg on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the Ist and 2d 
of the present month. The enviable rep- 
utation which the meetings of this club 
sustain, drew largely to the attendance 
of the progressive farmers from the ad- 
joining counties of Calhoun, Allegan and 
Van Buren. At each session the church 
wag crowded, and the interest and.enthu 
siasm at fever heat. The papers were all 
of a character to reflect great credit upon 
the writers, showing arecsearch and grasp 
of the subjects which scarcely one in a 
hundred in such an assembly, could pro- 
duce ten yearsago. The address of wel- 
come by Wm. A. Black of Galesburg, and 
the address of President D. T. Dell, were 
models of their kind. These and the paper 
of H. Dale Adams fon Canada Thistles oc 
cupied the time ffom the hour of opening 
until noon. 

The arrangements for entertaining so 
large a number of strangers vere most hap 
pily provided in the basewdin of the Me- 
thodist church, where long tables were 
spread with innumerable delicacies and 
substantials, such as farmers’ wives know 
so well how toprovide. Committees were 
present at the incoming trains to pilot the 
guests to these tables first, then to the 
meeting of the Institute. The citizens of 
Galesburg opened hospitable doors for the 
entertainment of many members from a 
distance, so that none were left unpro- 
videdfor, Such profuse hospitality en- 
gendered the most kindly feeling, and the 
meeting from the very opening was an as- 
sured success. 

After the dinner hour: the subject of 
Canada thistles was up for discussion, and 
the opinion that the seed might be found 
in clover seed was controverted oy the fact 
of its ripening to@early to get mixed with 
the clover. Killing thistles with salt was 
practicable only while the patches were 
small, and then the spade or hoe was much 
the surest to effect their destruction. 

The first paper in the afternoon was 
upon ‘‘ Corn Raising,” by E. P. Fianders, 
of Galesburg. Among many other good 
things and new ideas which he advanced, 
was this: that the longer the period of ri- 


ly varieties; could not produce so large a 
crop as a larger and later variety. A va- 

riety should be selected that required the 

whole season to mature in to insure the 
greatest profitable yield per acre. The 

discussion brought up the usual questions 
of preparation, of soil, time of planting, 

fertilizers, including plaster, and the 

amount of seed with its selection. 

A very general acquiescence in the prac- 

tice of shallow plowing for corn is now no- 

ticed. If ground is plowed deep it must 
be fertilized deep, and that is generally 

impracticable, and the lighter the soil the 

shallower should be the plowing. Sod 

will rot faster if plowed shallow, and more 

readily become food for plants. Ifthe 

plowing is done with a jointer it is as well 

to roll the !and. A lump crusher was re- 

commended, made of three round poles or 

slabs fastened at the ends—to be run over 
the field before planting or marking. This 
will leave the soil very level and mellow. 

It was recommended not to be in too 

greata hurry to get the seed in early, the 

ground should be warm before the seed 
was planted, germination would be more 

active and send up astronger shoot. It is 
noticeable that fewer farmers advocate the 

use of plaster for corn than formerly. 
Those who recommend it, practice sowing 

broadcast ‘before or immediately after 
plowing and none plaster in the hill. 

Nothing was brought out in the discussion 
which would establish with any certainty 
the value or worthlessness of tips for seed. 

The amount of seed to the acre was com- 
mented upon very freely. The essayist 
recommended three to four kernels to the 
hill. Figures were brought to bear on 
this. Seventy medium sized ears will make 
s bushel of corn and three ears to the hill 
four feet apart, will make one hundred 
bushels to the acre... And another illustra- 
tion: There are 2,722 hills to the acre at 
four feet apart. A medium sized ear will 
weigh ten ounces, four stalks to the hill, 
bearing each an ear weighing ten ounces, 





will produce 98 bushels of shelled corn per 


pening the larger the crop. The small ear- | 





acre. Three kernels to the hill will pro- 
duce 75 bushels, If only two staiks stand 
in the hill and the ears are one-fifth larger 
in consequence, the product will be 58} 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. The 
arguments and opinions all tended to show 
that too much seed was usually planted. 
On soil of average condition, two to three 
kernels had most advocates. Corn in 
drills had’ some frieads. It would be 
planted a little nearer together between 
both rows, the kernels to be dropped 12 to 
16 inches apart. It was a little more work, 
for it must be hoed, but 20 to 80 per cent. 
more corn could be raised per acre. 

S. B. Hammond’s paper on sheep elicit- 
ed nothing new in the discussion which fol- 
lowed. The whole matter has so recently 
been gone over in these columns that a 
repetition of the arguments will be super- 
fluous to the readers of the Firmen. 

EVENING SESSION, 

‘“*The Farmcr’s Garden,” Mrs. J. W. 
Strong. This paper was one of the very 
best. The many farm garden pictures she 
drew from life were readily recognized. 
The regular spring spasm fora garden us- 
ually began with enthusiasm, continuing a 
little while, with some hard work,and usu- 
ally ended in failure. The President in- 
sisted that this discussion should be given 
to the ladies, and for this purpose all the 
front seats on one side of the church were 
reserved for them. Speeches were contin- 
ually bubbling up from the other side, but 
they were finally suppressed until the la- 
dies had had their say. With this assur- 
ance that there should be no striking back, 
the grievances of the farmer’s wife were 
fully set forth. Some of the ladies set the 
example by working in the garden them- 
selves, and this occasionally shamed the 
men and boys into doing some of the 
work, The complaints were that plowing 
the garden was the very last thing attend 
ed to, and that when once at it the man of 
the house would insist that all'the seeds 
should go in the same day, early and late, 
peas and cabbages,gand when this was 
done, their responsibility for the season 
wis ended. One lady insisted that in the 
spring her garden was hoed, but in the 
fall it was usually mowed. The question 
was dolefuily asked, what was to be done 
if the men will insist upon putting off the 
work of weeding until everything had per- 
ished; the reply came to let them go with- 
out thei: dinner for a day or two,and take 
that time to work in the gurden and they 
would soon come around, 





Thursday Sessions. 

Wheat—W. A. Blake, of Galesburg 
This paper wasa very instructive one, 
written by a practical man, who looks for 
a reason for ail the processes involved in 
the growing ofa wheat crop. He asked the 
following questions, with an aftirmative 
bias running’ through all his argument: 
‘‘Are we not growing too many acres of 
wheat?” It is a question well worthy a 
careful consideration, and another ques- 
tion as a companion piece followed, to 
wit: “Is it,not possible to raise more 
wheat on a given number of acres, and 
thus release land for other crops?” These 
questions were ably discussed in the pa- 
per, and showed a research far in advance 
of the average sentiment held by wheat- 
growers. He divided the soil into two 
strata, the upper three inches, and the 
lower four inches, The former he would 
have fine and loose, and the lower fine and 
compact; the upper for the seed bed, 
and the lower to hold the roots and to fur- 
nish them food. As to varieties running 
out, he took the ground that it was the 
elements necessary to produce a variety 
that run out, and not the variety. The 
question of commercial fertilizers was 
brought up in the discussion, and the re- 
sults of experiments asked for from those 
preset.t. There had Leen some applica- 
tions to corn, barley, and other spring 
crops, by persons present, but nota soli- 
tary instance was presented when benefit 
had been received. Several had made an 
applications to the last fall’s wheat crop, 
but no visible increase in the grqwth had 
as yet been discovered. Many were fa- 
vorably impressed with it, on the reputa- 
tion it had gained in the eastern states, 
and had determined on an early experi- 
ment to ascertain what value it might have 
for Michigan farmers. The evidence pro- 
duced was decidedly unfavorably to its 
value here. An experiment was instanc- 


ed of an application of a thousand pounds 
to a portion of an onion plat. The non- 
fertilized portion showed as good results, 
as the fertilized. Another applied $80 
woith to 20 acres of wheat drilled in with 
a fertilizing attachment at the time of sow- 
ing, but with no appreciable good results, 

Salt, ashes, and manure from the poultry 
house was valuable for a top dressing, but 
no better results were obtained from turn- 
ing under a large growth of clover than if 
it was mowed off before plowing. 

There was a wide difference of opinion 
as to the amount of seed necessary for an 
acre. The essayist thought a large amount 
of seed was annually thrown away and 
wasted from applying too much to the 
acre. He thought a bushel of good sound 
seed all that was necessary, with soil under 
good cultivation. Hehada field adjoining 
the village, where only three pecks to the 
acre were sown, and he invited an ex-: 
amination of its present appearance, to 
settle the question. It was stated that 
there were from 580,000 to 640,000 kernels 
of wheat in a bushel, ranging from medi- 
um to very plump kernels, and that this 
would give from 13 to 15 kernels to the 
square foot on an acre of ground if every 
kernel grew, which would be amply suffi- 
cient for any soil, but itis very probable 
that much of the seed wheat was 
unsound for various reasons, and that 
the amount per acre must be vari- 
ed to suit conditions of soil, time 
‘of seeding, etc. Whereathin soil was 
sown late, more seed was required than 
when sown earlier, that soil in a high condi- 
tion that favored tillering needed less seed, 
if sown early enough to give time for fall 
growth. 

The next paper by Hon. Eli R. Miller, 
on ‘‘Farm fences and the public high- 
way” bristled all through with figures, 
giving much statistical informatién, which 
it is not the province of this report to re- 
produce, The discussion following was 
confined mostly to highways and fences 
-along them. Live fences were strongly 
denounced, as cccupying too much ground 
as several feet on either side was rendered 
siurile by the penetrating roots of the 
plants. The general impression prevailed 
that the coming fence was the barbed 
wire, with some arrangement for uphold- 
ing other than wood posts. The plan of 
setting a row of treesurod apart, where 
the permanent fence was to remain, 
and to this attach the wires as soon 
as they become of sufficient strength 
to support them, wag mentioned. The 
rail fences could be kept patched up 
until the trees could be grown, say 10 
years, and then all anxiety would be over 
on account of setting posts or fences pros- 
trated by wind. Black walnuts could be 
planted where the trees were to stand, by 
using a crowbar to make the hole and 
keeping them in line. 

The first hour in the afternoon pro- 
gramme of Thursday was occupied by 
Prof. Johnson, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege. The subject assigned him, that of 
cattle raising, was duly considered and 
made to include the feeding, as well as 
raising of cattle. The universal interest 
in ensilage as food for cattle was manifest, 
when he opened a sack of it and passed it 
around among the eager listeners. 
When the paper was closed the 
array of questions on the utility 
of ensilage for feeding purposes 
was surprising. All had been doubting 
Thomases, and were eager to have their 
suspicions sustained or removed. Little 
parcels of the ensilage disappeared into 
side pockets, as mementoes of this new 
departure in haying. From the interest 
evinced, itis safe to say that there is a 
growing faith in its ultimate utility for 
even the average farmer. A silo will con- 
tain 35 to 40 lbs. of ensilage to the square 
foot, and a ration is 60 lbs. per day for a 
full grown animal. This amount contem- 
plates the feeding of meal or some kind of 
grain with it. 

The evening session was again mostly 
given to the ladies and, answers to the fol- 
lowing question were desired. ‘* How to 
make butter good every time.” The an- 
swers came in little grains, like good but- 
ter, but they are here worked into a roll. 


The first answer. stated that it 
needed about three grains of com- 
mon sense and a _ iittle knack. 


Churn in a churn that will not grind it to 
break the grain. In warm weather hang 
the cream in the well or use ice on the out- 
side, but never in the vessel with the cream. 
Too much working often spoils butter. 
Butter well washed will keep longer, and 
it should be washed in the churn. No part 
of the butter can be washed away, as it 
is an oily substance and cannot mix with 
water. The greatest yield of butter is 
from cream not more than 12 hours old. 
Milk should be cooled suddenly to raise 
the cream quickly. More butter and. of 
better quality can be made with a creamer. 
Churn in summer ata temperature of 55 
degrees and in winter at 60 degrees. 

The bread question brought out nothing 
new, except that by kneading in lard poor 
flour could be made into better bread. The 
closing paper was by A. C. Glidden, on 
‘* Lessons of the Year.” 

The usual resolutions acknowledging 
favors from the churches, choir, speakers, 
citizens, etc, were adopted, and the insti- 
tute closed. Ac. a 





The Barnes Wire Check Rower. 





It is with pleasure we present 2 picture 
of the extensive establishment where this 
implement is exclusively manufactured. 
It is located at Decatur, IH., and the pro- 
prietors are the well-known and popular 
firm of Chambers, Bering & Quinlan. The 
success of this implement and the popular- 
ity it has attained with the farmers 
throughout the corn growing section is 
astonishing. It was the first entirely suc- 
cessful wire check rower invented, and 
its advent was received with pleasure by 
those who were not satisfied with the work- 
ings of repe check rowers, which were 
hitherto the only implements that those 
who appreciated this mode of corn plant- 
ingcould use. The advantages claimed 
by its friends over other check rowers are 
partially enumerated as follows: The 
wire does not cross the machine, avoiding 
side draft, and the friction thus dispensed 
With makes the wire more lasting; and, 
that being drawn tight, its measurements 
are accurate, while a rope, subject to 
stretching and shrinkiag, cannot be de- 
pended upon. The advantages of the 
use of a check rower are apparent. It 
saves marking off the ground; saves the 
delay in planting; plants straighter, and 
dispenses with the expense of a dropper. 

We recommend our friends interested 
to send to Chambers, Bering & Quinlan, 
Decatur, Ill., for their pamphlet, which 
gives full particulars and which is sent 
free. In the meantime we congratulate 
them on their ever increasing business. 
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LINE BREEDING AND THE VALUE 
OF PEDIGREES. 








[A paper read by Amos F'. Wood, of Mason, Ing- 
ham Co., at the 1ecent annual meeting of the 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association at Lansing.] 
Mr. President and Gentlemen :—Since 

greater attention to live stock is the first 

step in the improvement of agriculture, 
we consider one who does not understand 
the connection between the cultivation of 
the ground and the breeding, rearing and 
feeding of domestic animals, to make but 
an indifferent figure in rural affairs. In 
the breeding of live stock, I believe Short- 

horns and their grades stand first in a 

large portion of our State. The improved 

Shorthorn implies the ability to combine 

the most and best quality of meat and 

milk on what they consume, and we can 
obtain such by selecting from families that 
have been bred long in aline with this in 
view. Our improved Shorthorns date 
back about a century, and among the early 
improvers might be mentioned Wastell, 

Robert and Charles Colling, Mason and 

Thomas Booth, and a little later, Thos. 

Bates, Richard and Jolin Booth, and John 

Stevenson. In 1876 George Culley wrote: 

‘‘ This breed, like most others, is better or 

worse in different districts, not so much, 

I apprehend, from the good or bad quali- 

ties of the land as from a want of aitten- 

tion in the breeders.” 

The cbject of the art of breeding is the 
improvement of animals in those qualities 
that havea definite value,and whileall will 
not become experts, or be equally success— 
ful in producing animals of extraordinary 
merit, a careful study of the principles of 
the art, which are easily understood, will 
enable one to better make the improve- 
ments necessary to insure his profits. 

As milk is one of the definite qualities 

to be attained in the art of breeding, let 

us briefly turn the pages of history and 
glance at some of the records, before we 
touch upon‘line breeding. : 

Mr, Wastell had a cow called ‘‘Bar- 

forth,” that gave 18 quarts each milking; 

Mr Hustler’s Daisy cow gave 16 quarts; 

Duchess, by Daisy bull, gave 14 quarts, 

and each quart when set separately 

and churned gave 1: ozs. df butter, or 21 

ozs. toamilking. Bright Eyes, owned by 

R. Colling, gave 15 quarts twice a day. 

The Princesse’, bred by John Stevenson, 

were good milkers. Among the Princess 

heifers imported in 1849 by Stevens & 

Sherwood of N. Y., was Red Rose 4th. 

This heifer, when four years old, made 

63 lbs. of butter in June, and 45 Ibs. in 

August on grass feedalone. 8S. P. Chap- 

man had cows that made 24 lbs. of butter 


a day. 

In 1870, Bright Eyes 7th, calved Feb. 
6th, and during the last days of Novem- 
ber and first days of December, made 7 
lbs. of butter in a week, and that from 
what she picked up in the field. Mr. 
Summerville’s cow Honeysuckle, recorded 
in Volume 12, American Herd Book, was 
fed in the barn, and besides suckling a 
pair of twin calves, gave a common pail 
of milk twice a day for quite a time. 

We have known good milkers of nearly 
every tribe and family, and the difficulty 
really is to find Shorthorns which will 
not milk if rationally treated. 

What constitutes line breeding, or 
breeding ina line? It is breeding from 
similar blood, quality, and form, so as to 
continue uniformity in the offspring. It 
may also be expressed as referring to the. 
selection of males of acommon type and 
belonging to the same family. ‘Thomas 
Bates was one of the first followers of line 
breeding, and practiced the same in re- 
gard to all the families in his herd. In 
the breeding of his principal family,’ the 
Duchess, from 1804 until his death, a 
period of 45 years, he used very few out- 
crosses. The first was 2d Hubback 
(1423), mn 1824, an animal bearing very 
close resemblance to Hubback (819), and 
having the same foundation as the Stan- 
wickcow. When Mr. Bates procured his 
next cross, Belvedere (1704), a Princess, 
and also tracing back to the same founda- 
tion, he told his acquaintances that by the 
union of the Duchess and Princess blood, 
he would produce such Shorthorns as had 
never appeared before. 

That proved true, for by the second 
cross he got Duke of Northumberland, an 
animal that he refused 4,000 guineas for. 
This is: more than any one animal was 
ever sold for up to the time of the New 
York Mulls sale, and even then the higher 
prices realized were for their descendants. 

The next crossing was through the 
Matchem cow, the foundation of the Ox- 


(Continued on eighth page.) 
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POLS Matters. 








Celebrated Men in the Saddle. 

Many of our most celebrated men have 
been enthusiastic admirers of that most} 
noble of animals, the horse. It is well 
known that Gen. Washington was one of 
the most prominent of this class. Reared 
as he was in the State of Virginia, which 
at that time possessed the finest blooded 

stock to be found in the whole country, he 
early in life displayed a great fondness for 
fine horses, which characteristic he retained 
through his whole career. Washington 
was much attached to the exciting sport of 
fox hunting, and is described as one of the 
boldest and most fearless riders that ever 
took the field. His pack of hounds were 
of the best, and his horses thé fleetest, and 
keenest fencers, to be found in the Old 
Dominion in their day. He usually rode 
a thorougabred, called Blueskin, a surpris- 
ing jumper of great endurance and courage; 
on this splendid animal, the General, dress- 
ed in true sporting costume of blue coat, 
buckskin breeches, top boots, velvet cap 
and hunting whip with long thong, took 
the field at daybreak, with his huntsman, 
friends and neighbors, and none rode more 
boldly, nor with voice more cheerily 
awakened the echo among the woods 
and hills with the merry hunting cry, than 
did the gallant Washington. 

Thos. Jefferson had a remarkable fond- 
ness for horses. It 1s not recorded that he 
ever put one horse 1n training fora race, 
but he bred and kept a number for his 
own use. Who bas not read the story of 
how he rode to the capitol unattended, 
dismounted, hitched his magnificent 
Wildair to a post, walked in and took the 
oat of office as President of the United 
States? During the time that he occupied 
the position of chief magistrate, he would 
allow nothing to interfere with his taking 
his daily two hours” ride on horseback, 
nor did he permit false ideas of ofilcial 
decorum to prevent his attending the races 
which were regularly held near Washing. 
ton; he was always an enthusiastic specta- 
tor. Mr. Randall, in his splendid biography 
of Jefferson, relates that he saw several 
pages in one of Mr. Jefferson’s farm books 
which were devoted to the pedigrees of 
his choicest horses, and that he usuaily 
owned a number of brood mares of the 
highest quality, most of which were carried 
off by Lord Cornwallis’ troops, during 
their destructive campaign in Virginia. 
Near Monticello may be seen the r ugh, 
craggy pass, or path, on the side of Carter's 
mountain, up which Mr. Jefferson rode in 
hot haste, when a detachment of Tarleton’s 
dragoons were in sight, sent to capture 
him; but, thanks to his fieet-footed steed, 
he made good his escape. 

Perhaps there was not, in his time, a 
greater lover, nor a better judge of a horse 
than Andrew Jackson. He was for twenty 
years a stanch supporter of the turf—the 
turf was not in such bad repute then as in 
latter days—making it not only a source of 
pleasure but one of profit also. Old Hick- 
ory owned some very successful racers, the 
most prominent of which was ‘‘ Truxton,” 
so called after Commodore Truxton. 
Another of the General’s famous horses 
was Pacolet; famous not only asa winner 
of many hard fought contests on the turf, 
but also as a successful stallion. The blood 
of this horse is looked upon to this day as 
a valuable strain in the pedigree of a 
thorougkbred. Pacolet founded a family 
of horses noted for their speed, game and 
endurauce, not only on the ract course, but 
also for long journeys under the saddle, 
and in harness. General Jackson usually 
appeared mounted on a superb gray, and 
his tall commanding figure showed to much 
advantage in the saddle; he was a most 
accomplished horseman. 

John Randolph of Roanoke, the famous 

Virginia orator, and the most eccentric 
character who figures in our historv, was 
another prominent figure on horseback. 
Mr. Randolph took a grea‘ interest in fine 
horses. He frequently used to walk into the 
Senate chamber, while a member of that 
body, dressed in riding costume, whip in 
hand, and followed by his favorite fox 
hound, who would quietly sleep under his 
desk during the session. Mr. Randolph 
imported from England, at a large expense, 
some very valuable thoroughbred horses 
and mares, and was always a large breeder. 
He put several horses at the turf, but was 
generally unsuccessful. When about 
twenty-three years of age, he was on a 
visit to Charleston, S. C.; while there he 
made the acquaintance of a Scotch Baro- 
net, by the name of Sir John Nesbit, of the 
ancient house of Nesbits, of Dean Hall, 
near Edinburgh. Sir Johu was a very 
handsome man, and ‘‘as gallant a gay 
Lothario” as could be fouad in the city; 
he and Randolph made a match fora race, 
in which each was to ride Lis own horse. 
. The race come off during the race week, 
and Randolph won easily; some of the 
ladies exclaiming, ‘‘ though Mr. Randolph 
had won the race, Sir John had won their 
hearts.” This was hardly to be wondered 
at, when the graceful and beautiful style 
of riding of the Baronet was contrasted 
with the awkward manner of his competi- 
tor, who, no doubt, knew more about 
racing and horses than did the gallant Sir 
John. 

Mr. Randolph was present at the famous 
match between Eclipse and Henry, four 
mile heats, which was run over the Union 
course on Long Island, in 1823, in the 
presence of an assemblage of over sixty 
thousand spectators. The race, for a long 
period before it took place, had been dis- 
cussed and speculated upon by the news- 
papers and the pubtic at large, not only in 
this country but in England, as well. It 
was 2 sort of sectional contest, the North 
vs. the South. It was won by the North- 
ern champion Eclipse, Henry winning 
the first heat, and Eclipse the next two. 
Mr. Randolph was so disappointed over 
the defeat of the Southera horse Henry, 
though he had no pecuniary interest in tae 
result, that he made strong personal efforte 
to bring about another matcb; but it could 
not be done, as the Northern gentleman 
declined to run Eclipse again. After Mr. 
Randolph’s death his fine stud of blooded 
horses were sold by auction at high prices; 
many of them were purchased by gentle- 


Henry Clay was astock breeder on a 
large scale. The pasture of Ashland always 
contained some of the finest horses and 
Durham cattle in America; the business 
is still carried on at Ashland by the distin- 
guished Kentuckian’s son, Mr. John M. 
Clay, who bred the celebrated horse Ken- 
tucky, one of the best of the get of the 
great Lexington, and who was sold for 
$40,000.—New England Farmer. 

Cure for Cribbing. 

A Boston correspondent of the Country 
Gentieman relates a bit of his experience 
gained by a horse trade: 

‘‘T found a cure for my first attempt in 
horseflesh. The animal was warranted, in 
writing, ‘‘ free from all tricks,” &c. The 
first ten days no trick was observed. Sub- 
sequently my purchase proved to be a 
determined cribber. The seller was ap- 
parently astonished. Nothing of the kind 
ever occured while he owned the horse. 
An inspection of the stable where the horse 
had been, showed us traces of chewed 
woodwork. My brother in law, accustom. 
ed to horses all his life, was sorely puzzled. 
He was conviced there ‘was some game; 
and ‘game’ there was. Convinced that I 
had been ‘sold’ I retaliated by finding out 
that the seller used a paste made of red 
pepper and brown soap, lightly applied 
wherever and whenever he discovered 
marks of teeth in the stall, the paste 
being masked by dust scattered on 





top. Thus it ‘was, the horse thinking 
my woodwork was like his late 
stable, Jet the timbers alone at first 


I tried theremedy. The horse has not at- 
tempted to crib for four months, and a 
stranger would never imagine that a 
hundred little spots within reach of his 
head ‘have bits of the paste. The horse 
knows it, however, and lets my stall 
alone.” 











SHROPSHIRES AND MERINOS. 





Loaan, N, Y., Fe9. 1, 1882. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I was much interested in the letter of 
Mr. Alex. Hewitt, in your issue of Jan. 
24, in relation to the Merino sheep, etc. I 
only wish that he had explained himself a 
little more fully and continued his figures 
a little farther, and not stopped when he 
had given the wool side of ths question; 
for, please remember that farmers keep 
sheep for their increase as well as their 
woo], and no one, (unless he is compelled 
to), would think of keeping a flock of 
sheep until they were three or four years 
old for the woola'one. Mr, Hewitt says 
that he thinks that Mr. Moore can readily 
see that in case the breeders generally 
should practice the cross bred theory, 
the distipct qualities of the different breeds 
would be destroyed. That I believe to be 
true. But I do not understand Mr. Moore 
to advocate a cross-bred theory at all. A 
cross-bred animal is an animal whose 
parents were both thoroughbred, but of 
different breeds; and I object to the term 
when the parent on one side is at the best 
only a grade of some particular breed. Of 
the.nearly two millions »f fi ie wool sheep 
that are to-day in the State of Michigan 
there are but a few hundred that have a 
pedigree that can be traced through even 
two generations and have a right to be 
called American Merinos. The proper 
term is graded up, not cross-bred. Mr. 
Moore does not claim that the mothers 
of his fine sheep that he sent to De- 
troit were thceroughbred Merinos, but 
were fine wool ewes. Mr. Hewitt says 
that. no ordinary breeder can establish a 
true medium, between the long wools and 
the Merino. All this I believe, aad wil 
go farther and say that no ordinary breed- 
er ever established any distinct breed of 
sheep. The good qualities of all the vari- 
ous breeds, of not only sheep but horses 
and cattle, have been established by scien- 
tific experts in the business. 

In answer to the assertion that crossing 
may work well for ashort time, but can- 
not last, I wish to call his attention to the 
fact that the good qualities of the Ameri- 
can Merino are but the result of judicious 
crossing in the hands of expert breeders. 
The beautiful Oxford Downs are but a 
cro3s between the pure bred Cotswold ram 
and the pure bred Hampshire Down ewe. 
Also other popular breeds, of the presen 
day, that I will not take time to mention, 
were produced by cross breeding. Mr. 
Hewitt says that it isthe practice generally 
with farmers not to sell their young sheep 
for mutton, but to keep them until they 
are three or four years old. I believe that 
statement to be true, at least in Mr. 
Hewitt’s neighborhood. It used to be in 
mine. I used to practice keeping sheep 
until three or more years of age, not from 
choice or economy, but for the reason that 
[had a breed of sheep that it took that 
many years to get into shape'so that I could 
sell them. The majority of farmers own 
small farms and find it next to impossible 
to keep the increase of their flocks from 
year to year, and could not do so without 
incurring a large outlay for food, which 
would seriously reduce the profits and re- 
sult in more failures than successes. In 
regard to the figures that Mr. Hewitt pro 
duces, I offer no objection so far as he 
went, (except, if he means that he used 
Shropshires for long wools, he has the 
average of fleece very light when he 
places his estimate at five pounds per 
head). But, admitting his figures to be 
correct, I desire to add the value of lambs, 
and assume the flocks to consist wholly of 
ewes. Taking the general average of the 
increase of Merinos and Shropshires, there 
is as much certainty of the Shropshires 
producing and raising 150 per cent of 
lambs as there is of Merinos producing 75 
per cent. My own Shropshires have 
averaged 172 per cent. for the last four 
years. At those figures, which I believe 
to be as near the facts as can well be ar- 
rived at, the increase in the  fine- 
wool flock would be 45 lambs, which 
wou'd bring in average years, when six 
months old, $2 per head, making the sum 


of $90. The wool, at Mr. Hewitt’s esti- 
mate,amounts to $157.50; total produce of 
fine wools for one year $247.50. The wool 


of the long wools,according to Mr. Hewitt, 


class of ewes have brought $4 and up- 
wards per head, when six months old, for 
several years; but counting it $4 per head, 
it would amount to $240, making the pro- 
duce for one year $310; adding the interest 
onthe $80 that the Merinos cost more 
than the long wools,would make a balance 
in favor of the long wools of $67.30, (pro- 
viding Mr. Hewitt had allowed them to 
breed). I do not wish to be understood as 
offering those estimates as my own, except 
so far as the production of lambs is con- 
cerned and the price, which the markets 
for the past few years has proved to be 
correct. But facts are better than esti- 
mates, so I will statea few: InOctober, 
1879, a dealer in my county purchased in 
the vicinity of Jackson, Mickigan, five 
carloads of what we call Michigan Merino 
ewes. They were sold to the farmers in 
my county; two of my neighbors bought 
109 of them for $3 25 per head, and divid- 
ed them, each taking 50. One usedapure 
bred Shropshire Down ram, the other a 
pure bred Merino; both were wintered on 
the same kind of food and had the same 
shelter. The flock where the Shropshire 
ram was used produced 49 lambs that sold 
on the 22d of July for $4 20 per head; the 
flock upon which the Merino ram was 
used produced and raised 36 lambs that 
sold in September for $2 10 per head, 
making the produce of the flock where the 
Merino ram was used, in lambs, of $65 60, 
and where the Shropshire ram was used 
$205.80. The ewes in both cases com- 
menced dropping their lambs the middle 
of March. Another neighbor yesterday 
sold 41 lambs raised from 28 fine wool 
ewes for $6 25 per head. They were sired 
by a pure bred Saropshire Down ram and 
dropped in April, 1881. But I have said 
enough to prove that we of New York can 
make more clean cash by using a Shrop- 
shire ram on fine wool ewes than we can 
by continuing to breed from fine wool 
rams; and Mr. Moore’s cross shows that 
Michigan breeders can do as much there. 
DOC. SMEAD. 
Change of Seed, and Effects of Soil 
and Climate upon its Quality. 

At the last meeting of the Western New 

York Farmers’ Club, as reported by the 
eural Home, the above questions were 
discussed : 

One farmer present asked whether there 
is anything in the notion that benefit is de- 
rived from changing seed, and obtaining 
seed from other soils and localities. He 
had many times deen toid that he ought to 
change seed, and had done so, but was 
really unable to say whether he had been 
benefited thereby. Ilad satisfied himself 
that oats grown farther north do hetter 
than those grown in the same latitude, or 
farther south. Whena boy he sent to 
New York for the Rohan potato, at a high 
price, but the second year it yielded no 
better than old sorts. Another said he was 
using the same seed that he had been grow- 
ing for thirty years. Had selected the best, 
especially in corn. The large proportion 
of our vegetable and flower seeds are im- 
ported from England, Germany and 
France, but they are no better than those 
grown here; in many cases not so good. 
But they are sold much cheaper than they 
can be grown here. Take cabbage, for ex- 
ample, youcan buy foreign seed for 40 
cents a lb. that costs here $150 alb. So 
of onions and many other kinds. There 
isa popular impression that home-grown 
seeds are poorer than foreign, but this im- 
pression is conveyed by dealers, because 
they can buy foreign seeds so much cheap- 
er. Market gardeners will not use foreign 
cabbage seed, having learned by experience 
that home-grown does so much better. 
He knew that northern grown seed sells 
much better in the south. In answer to 
an inquiry, said, California onion seed is 
the best we can find. It seems to be a 
fact, that when you procure seed froma 
different soil and climate, it soon accom- 
modates itself to your soil and climate, A 
miller in Illinois once took home some of 
his wheat, but it soon degenerated on the 
prair.e soil to a dark‘colored wheat. The 
same is true of oats and other grains. 

An experienced agriculturist, in reply 
to a statement that farmers were the ones 
to test new seeds, said he thought it not 
best for them to be too careful. Seeds- 
men are introducing new seeds at great 
cost. Those who invested early, in 
Early Rose, made the most. So in oats; 
they who paid $3 50 a bushel for good 
seed more than recovered their money in 
the first crop. Twenty years ago or more 
he saw an advertisement of a new variety 
of sweet corn. He sent a dollar for a few 
ears, and sold their product for $5 a bu., 
and had grown it ever since. It was 
Russell’s Prolific. He introduced and 
named the Early Minnesota. A student 
at the University was boarding with him, 
and spoke of an early variety of sweet 
corn they had at home, in Minnesota. 
He asked him to obtain a small package 
for him, which he did, and he grewit and 
named it Early Minnesota, the earliest 
sweet corn grown. In answer to inquiry 
he said he had grown it in 50 days. 

Mr. Simmons considered it a good plan 
to change seed from heavy to light, and 
from light to heavy soils, but did not be- 
lieve it best to chase after every new 
variety that comes up. New varieties 
may do better because, costing so much, 
more pains are taken cultivation. When 
anything new has been well tested, and 
proved better than the old, itis good to 
change for it. 

A farmer of Syracuse, ships all his po- 
tatoes to Bermuda for seed, and the re- 
sulting crop is shipped back here and sold, 
but if planted here would be of little value. 
Another potato grower says he plants the 
same fields, year after year, and has no 
wish to change; he manures freely, using 
commercial fertilizers in the hill. 


Preservative Power of Lime. 
Mr. O. S. Bliss, Georgia, Vt., reports to 
the Philadelphia Press an experience illus- 
trating the preservative effect of lime 
wash for wood. 

‘*Some ten or twelve years ago I cov- 
ered a building with hemlock shingles 
right from the saw. The _ bundles, 
quarter thousands, were set in a box in 
which the best quality of lime had been 
slaked and sufficient water added to make 








places prolific in foul odors, 
spilled upon them gets into cracks and 
crevices, or into the grain of the wood, 
which becomes soft by much wetting, and 
soon sours and rots, to fill the room with 
unsavory fumes. These do the double 


mischief of affecting the health of the oc- 


cream. They were turned the other end 
up two or three times and the lime water 
poured over them till they were saturated. 
In that condition they were laid on the 
roof. A few very broad ones cracked 
open on the south side of the building, 
and a year or two after I ran bits of tin, 
made from old fruit cans, the joints of 
which were opened by holding them to the 
fire, up under the cracked shingles so as 
to break the joints. Otherwise, the roof 
appears as good to-day as when first laid. 
Last year I had occasion to repair a gutter, 
and such of the shingles as I pulled off 
were perfectly sound and solid. Across 
the way is another building which was 
re-shingled at the same time and from the 
same lot of shingles, only they were laid 
without any preparation. In one year 
from the time the shingles were laid there 
was a very marked difference in their ap 
nearance. Those on the barn over the 
way seemed to have begun to rapidly de- 
cay. Now they are black and apparently 
rotten, which they are said to be. Mine 
are a bright gray, and as I have said, per- 
fectly scund. Another roof which I 
Covered with ‘ first-quality’ cedar shingles 
only a littie more than half as long ago 
looks much more weather-beaten,. and I 
doubt if any man who should look at the 
two, whether he kaew their history or 
not, would for a moment: claim that the 
cedar is as gooda roof as the hemlock. 
The principal objection to liming shingles 
1s the discomfort of the carpenters, who 
will not ley them if they can help it.” 





How to Raise One Hundred Bushels 
of Shelled Corn to the Acre. 

A Vermont farmer writes to the Ameri- 
can Cultivator the details of the process by 
which he raises the above amount of corn 
to the acre on his farm: 

“Fret, select a good piece of turf land-— 
a pasture would be preferred, not one 
worn out by continuous cropping. Next, 
with achain, a pole, or some reliable mea- 
sure, make sure your area measures an ex- 
act acre. Pacing the distance—guessing 
at the area-—should not be allowed. After 
settling the measurement of the field,com- 
mence in the spring as early as convenient, 
hauling upon the acre of ground ten cords 
of goed barnyard manure. About the 8th 
of May spread the manure as evenly as 
possible, and plow the field at once. Pro- 
vide eight cords of fine manure of good 
quality to be applied as a top-dressing,and 
immediately harrow in the same. The 
soil must be pulverized very fine, working 
the harrow until that condition is reached. 

‘* Mark out the rows three feet apart and 
about May 15 plant the corn, making cer- 
tain of securing sufficient seed of the right 
kind. I use an improved Canada twelve- 
rowed corn, the result of many years’ care- 
ful growth and selection under my own 
supervision and on my ownfarm. Before 
planting take 100 pounds gypsum and 10) 
pounds of some reliable phosphate, mix 
well together,drop a small handful in each 
hill, which should be two feet apart in the 
row. Plant the seed immediately after 
dropping the above described mixture, be- 
ing careful that the compound is not suf- 
fered to lie in bunches. Cover the seed 
with fine ear*a, one inch in depth if the 
earth is moist and two inches deep if the 
latteris dry. Sufficient care is not usually 
bestowed upon the planting of corn. Itis 
very desirable that such seed should be se- 
cured as will be sure to germinate, and it 
is important that the corn should come up 
straight. Plant only three kernels in each 
hill. 

*‘As soon as the rows can be traced 
from the germination of the seed, cum- 
mence hoeing and cultivating at once, and 
do the work faithfully. Do not wait for 
the weeds to show themselves, but fore- 
stall their appearance by prompt work. 
Cultivate at least four times. Allow no 
weeds to attaia any considerable size. 
There is really but little more labor in 
hoeing four times than in performing the 
operation but twice, whgo under th? lat- 
ter plan the heavy growth of weeds must 
be battled with. 

“‘When the setting of the ears com- 
menices, go carefully through the field and 
take out one of the three stalks, leav- 
ing but two stalksin each hill, with ex- 
ceptions in the case of outside rows and 
end hills, where it is desirable to allow 
the three stalks to remain in each hill. 
Subsequently, if upon close examination 
the corn has attained an unusually heavy 
growth, and appears to be forming too 
dense a shade upon the ground, it should 
be thinned by cutting out the suckers, a 
practice that, under such circumstances, 
will remunerate the labor and expense. 
Examine the field of corn, frequently, it 
will afford you much pleasure in its fine 
growth; and as you pass along eradicate 
every weed that shall show itself above 
the surface. 

At the proper time, say in October, if 
not before, when the corn becomes well 
glazed and the fodder somewhat turned 
to ripeness, cut and bind in bundles, stand- 
iag about six bundles in each stock, bind- 
ing them well together at the top. This 
method is preferable to the usual way of 
stooking corn, especially when the corn is 
very stout, because of the difficulty in 
handling very heavy stooks, while by my 
method the stover is much better cured 
and preserved. When the stalks, stover 
orcorn fodder is sufficiently cured, draw 
to the barn and commence the husking 


hereafter. 


manufacture. In the workman they pro- 
duce a feeling of lassitude—a sense of 
dullness, heaviness and exhaustion, as 1f 
excessively fatigued, though the work 
has only been moderate and light. In the 
cheese, they produce a flavor correspond - 
ing withthe characteristics of the fumes 
fromthe floor; and when pretty intense, 
the cheese acquires a sort of sour and 
metallic taste, as if the milk had stood in 
rusty vessels. To avoid these disagree- 
able effects, the floor should ‘be made 
perfectly tight, and inclined to a fixed 
line of depression, so that all slops shall 
be quickly drained away, and, as soon as 
the work of the day is over, the whole 
floor should be wetted over with a weak 
solution of copperas water, which should 
be kept or hand and dissolved in advance, 
to be ready for use. Copperas is one of 
the most powerful antiseptics and disin- 
fectants known, and a very weak solu- 
tion only will be necessary. It will pre- 
serve the floor as well as disinfect the 
room.” 


Agricultural Items. 

THe Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Journal says a 
furmer in that vicinity threshed and shelled 
his corn by running it through a threshing 
machine, receiving from the machine at the 
rate of 45 vushels of shelled corn to the acre, 
and having the stalks in a finely cut state 
ready for feeding. The process was such a 
saving of labor that the farmer in question 
proposes to repeat the experiment each year 








Tue editor of the Indiana Furner has been 
testing some of the new varicties of potatoes, 
and reports: ‘‘ Mammoth Pear! we find a fine 
white fleshed potato, but hardly equal to the 
Matchless and Magnum Bonum in flavor. 
These last named varieties are perhaps not 
excelled for table use, being dry, mealy and 
agreeable to the taste. It would be difficult 
for me to decide between them, and either 
one would satisfy us, especially when roasted, 
as were these we have tested. 

A PENNSYLVANIA boy tans skins with the 
fur on by the following process: ‘‘ Stretch the 
skin on a board until partially dried, say a 
week ortwo. Then soak for two days in a 
solution of half a pound of alum in half a 
gallon of warm water. On removing the skin 
from the water, scrape off carefully with a 
case knife or otherwise, all particles of fat or 


‘flesh that may adhere to it, and work and pull 


it thoroughly with the hands until quite dry, 
which will render it soft and pliable. Tais 
last process is important. The skin of a fa- 
vorite Maltese cat, treatedin this way, has 
done excellent servise in the shape of a beau- 
tiful muff for a little girl.” 








Prof. 8S. G Rice’s Musi¢ system, 
Prof. G. S. Rice’s marvelous system 
teaching music is winning golden laurels in 
every State inthe Union. We have seen at 
his Chicago office thousands of testimonials 
from our readers. Thismagic system is from 
12 to 24 times more rapid than al! other equal- 
ly correct systems combined. He sends one 
system on test to responsible persons and it 
applies to organs, pianos, guitars atu violins 
Prof. Rice wants local and general agents, 
and will send samples free to any upon ap- 
plication. Knowing the perfect reliability 
of the Professor’s system, we advise our 
readers to procureit. Address Prof. G. 8. 
Rice. 243 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rice’s instant self-teaching sheet music 
sent for four weeks for only 25c. 
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GENTS WANTED for the Miller 

Patent Combined Pruning 
Im plement.—Combined in one implement 
Saw and Shears, enabling the operator to do the 
work faster and better with - trouble than by 
Prices 


any other method of prusing. 
4 feet pruner complete 
5 do 4d d . 


te) ts) 
6 do do do 
Liberal discount to agents. Sample sent on re- 
ceipt of price. Send to BURTON & SPENCER, 

j31-4t 7 and 9 Market Street, C icago, Ill, 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYHH, MASS., 








ympathize with Woman. 


Woman can § 
Heaith of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


*or all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0common to our best female population. 

ii will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
puuants, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 


* Change of Life. 


}t will dissclve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an eaily sture of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous hurnorsthereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimu!onts, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
It cures Dioating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Deviity, Sieeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at al! times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six botilesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 

let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure coustipation, biliousness, ‘ 
eud torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

2G Sold by all Prarct--- 





process. Have your scales at hand to 
weigh each basket carefully and correctly. 
At the completion of the husking add the 
weight of the ears and divide the total 
sum by 72, which will give the result in 
bushels of shelled corn. The allowance 
of 16 pounds of cobs to the bushel of 70 
pounds gross weight of ears has been 
found sufficient, in my experience, and 
with the variety of corn grown on my 
farm.” 





NOVELTY SUBCULAR SAW MILL 
leas i See 3 








Logs remain stationary while saw travels—cutting with 
under side of saw. This method admits of cutting with 
the grain, saving 25 per cent. in YER. Its 
convenience and portability save 50 per cent. in 
TIME. Send for full agg + ed circular. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Address 
The E. M. BIRDSALL CO., Auburn, N. Y. 











Cheese Factory Floors. 
The National Live Stock Journal says: 
‘*Cheese factory floors are generally 
The whey 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING 
CINCINNAT 
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Manufacturers of Steam Engines and Boilers, Circular 


Saw Milis, Sugar Machinery, etc. 
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men who resided out of the State. 


would amount to $7C. The lambs of that¢ 
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works in connection with the FARMER. 


We have arranged so as to give every 
one, or as many books as may be desired. Here are the terms: 

For $2 50, we will send the Farmer one year and 
from the list below, post paid. 

For a club of three subscribers, at $1 65 each, 
books below, post paid. 


may choose from the list below, post paid. 

Fora club of ten subscribers, at $1 65 each, we will 
the list below, post paid. 

As these works range in price from $1 75 to $250, and the list contains 


avail themselves of this offer 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Wonders of the Arctic World, by Wm. H. Cunnington; Mlustrated; Royal; 12 mo., cloth. 
four expeditions 


Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in South Africa; Illustrated, 12 mo, cloth...... 
Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, by Henry Barth, Ph. D., D.C. L. 
h 
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Hunting Scenes in the Northern Wilds, by 8S. H. Hammond, illustrated, 12 mo, cloth. 
eNO CLOG asics. «6:6. diasa:dinve meee 
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Life of Col. David Crockett, by himself, illustrated, 12 mo, cloth............cceeeee 
Life of Kit Carson, the Great Western Hunter and Guide, by Charles Burdett, illus- 
trated, LOMO; ClOt cca aciaciiesenicevssies yA Gensccedecwsivediccacceceseencceveceve 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Live of Captain John Smith, the Founder of Virginia, by W. Gilmore Simms, illus- 
GURUS ES CLOT N 5.60155 5:ao:0:;6r0'0: 0:0 tie. issdnereine o:edc0i6)oie0ie. s-0.0.deeeeawes 
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Life and Times of Alexander Hamilton, by 8. M. Schmucker, L. L. D., with portrait 
OP SUOG i op TRO COD ola 85 5476.6. 0'6-0ik:a: 466i am dienw cis mee si esieinereneiuisih'se basin eae eaaess 
Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson, by 8S. M. Schmucker, L. L. D., with portrait, 
WD IMN OCG Uiblesoyaie ararae te: Gab 9) diel ccalnnc sin: sidieieuala arsenide asinnwcuadieineameajeniciceevecéoeme 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, the Celebrated Statesman and Philosopher, by O. 8. 
Holley; Mlustrated, 12:00; Clothiviisecisccsicsccecccesessancsssetce sesevwencceces 


AGRICULTURAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Diseases of the American Horse, Cattle and Sheep ; their Treatment, with a list and 
full description of the medicines employed, by Robert McClure, M. D., V. 8., 
with numerous illustrations, 12 mo, Cloth........cccccsecccsccccccccccsccccecs 
Horse Training Made Easy, a new and Peciical system of educating the Horse, by 

Robert Jennings, V. 8., with numéfous illustrations, 16 mo, cloth..........: 2. 
Sheep, Swine and Poultry: modes of breeding, ete., by Robert Jennings, V.8., with 
RUMOELOUS TUSITALIONS) 1S MO; CLOUD G6 6 iicisieccececbvdsacdsrcdersccteredscaceess 
Six Hundred Receipts, worth their weight in gold, including receipts for cooking, 
making preserves, perfumery, cordials, ice creams, inks, paints, dyes of all 
kinds, cider, vinegar, wines, spirits, whiskey, brandy, gin, etc., together with 
valuable gauging tables, by John Marquart, 12 mo, cloth 
Five Hundred Employments Adapted to Women, with the average rate of pay in 
each, by Miss Virginia Penney, 12 mo, cloth..........cccecccccecccececs seranerd- ara 
Everybody’s Lawyer and Book of Forms, containing the Constitution of the United 
States, etc., together with the laws of all the States in regard to the collection 
of debts, etc., by Frank Crosby, 608 pages, law style $2 00; full sheep......... 
The Family Doctor, by Prof, Henry 8. Taylor, M. D., illustrated, 12 mo, cloth....... 
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WAR BOOKS. 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 
The Ladies’ Medical Guide and Marriage Friend, by 8. Pancoast, M. D.; 100 illustra- 


Address all orders to 


BOOKS! BOOKs! 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


A. we frequently have applications for books of various kinds from our readers 
we have arranged with the publishers so as to send out single copies of the follow; ' 


FLOW to SHCU RE TH Hy, 


subscriber to the FARMER a chance to secure 
your choice of any one book 
we will send you any one of the 
For a club of five subscribers at $1 65 each, we will send you any two books you | 
send you any five books from 


* a number 
of standard works ineach department, we expect to see a large number of our readers 


LIST & PRICES OF BOOKS OFFERED, 
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WAG CLOUNA AG Sede lee cu nacie se decid guisisine stn sicaanscldadsduesars Auencceoddicwesone 

The Battle — of the Revolution, by Thos. Y. Rhoads; nearly 200 illustrations, 12 - 

HANG CLOG ara aiaigic dic caialeleinteisldls 10d. aiciasdiss Oe nmaescadaede esc saecisllanneccicseeeie 3 

History of the War in India, by Henry F. Malcolm; illustrated, 12 mo, coth.......... 76 
— ——— Among the Indians, by John Frost, L. L. D.; 300 illustrations, 

PP BEIOy CLOU iit <laisisie sicicien adits <ia\'s 9inic'e:sidie'se eldasiammalceclsieisie:siaeiaids Gdagaciceodens 75 

The Loyalist’s Daughter and the Rebels, or the Dutciifbominie of the Catskills, by a 

Rey. David Murdock, D. D.; 12 mo, cloth..........eeeceeeesseeeeeessereceeens 73 

The Hero Girl, and How She Became a Captain in the Army, by Thrace Talmon; il- 7 

Tustrated 12 m0; CLOUN. a6 o:0.c'0:5'st0)5'5.0 odes cacaec sincdeccesiceteecaesieceesececeeeses %3 


. UIOHS; BS INO, CLOUDS 5 oa, 5c: 6/c:5's 00:0 dice css css se necscceseesocesececccess. eeeeeees 1 % 
Woman and her Diseases, from the Cradle to the Grave, by Edward H. Dixon, M. : 
BV eG ed TIO s GLOUIN  o's\o. 6 x's. ciaic'oid a'sie coe’sienaidisine Kaeelelawiesiale. «sie Caiels.cieale pieces Kedecie - 1 75 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
Family Prayers, by the late Rev. Wm. Wilberforce; 15 mo, cloth........-.....++se+- 37 
The History of Palestine, from the Patriarchal Age Down tothe Present Time, by Rev. “i 
John Kitto; illustrated, 16 mo, ¢loth............ gidcecligedsvevacssacteseucdas » (LD 
The Rainbow Around the Tomb or, Rays of Hope for ‘"hose Who Mourn, by Emily 
Thornwell; 12 mo, Cloth........ccecseseccccccccccccccsesccecccccrssscecsseces 1 #0 
Morning With Jesus. A series of Devotional Readings, by the late Rev. Wm. Jay, of P 
PHONE EO OOO Naw oc cc ccicicts ace ccosescvsceslosicclicas teu stacedccctsescansnase co) 
“—V—. With Jesus. A companion volume to Morning With Jesus, by the late Rev. 
Wm. Jay, of Bath; 12 mo, Cloth.........6. ccccccscccscccccccccceccccccccscccce 16 
The Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, From His Incarnation to His Ascer- 
sion into Heaven, by Rev. John Fleetwood, D. D.; illustrated 12 mo........... 1% 
Heaven and Its Scriptural Emblems, by Rev. Rufus W. Clark; illustrated, 12 mo, 10 
QUIN ein dp divides acedsnaindde i Nedsnecesdadccccandcdccecdsdecvcsescessecneeeasitess ‘ 
The — Progress, From This World to That Which is to Come, by John Bunyan; 
fliuistrated, 13 mo, Cloth. .........cccscccvecccccesenccseccccccsecsessecescoces 1% 
HUMOROUS WORKS. 
Mrs. Partington’s Knitting Work. and What was Done by Her Boy Ike; illustrated, 6 
12. md; Cloths... cxessas TERS De ei aap ater) ae ieee ae ae Z 3 
ohn Smith’s Funny Adventures on a Crutch, by A. F. Hill; illustrated, 12 mo, cloth 14 
Way Down East, or Portraitures of Yankee Life, by Seba Smith; illustrated, 12 mo, 1% 
ON GUN Ds voa-n clalsia ipa aid oles cie aun sisisiclcinin didndov.c vie o0s ect acegsdoceecsidcacese pose eee 
Book of Anecdotes, and Jokers Knapsack, 12 mo, cloth...........eseeseeesecseeeeeee 1 be 
Mrs. Porter’s New Southern Cookery Book, by Mrs. M. E. Porter, 12 mo, cloth ...... 1% 
American Practical Cookery Book, by a Practical Housekeeper, 50 engravings, 12 mo 13 
CLOG seis hele ecssine 405 ae aueldaieies te decdgcielewasacsdecdavsatadscadccdecdswhtesaseces 
Modern Cookery in all its Branches, by Miss Eliza Acton, with many illustrations, 12 1% 
mo, cloth....... Ricnbisas yalvlsictes dl vierala sere dw dGe WideuvawaserdicdatesCetewadseres ° ‘ 
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dous explosion which injured a dozen 
eget seriously, and broke ail the glass in 
the vicinity. 
ss last week refused to release the 
hia & Reading Railway Company 
from the paymeot ofa ten percent tax on 
wages certificates issued by the company. 
These certificates were used as currency to 
the amount of $4,837,000. 


he New York legislature has at length 
been organized by the election of the regu- 
jar Democratic nominee for speaker, the 
john Kelley wing all voting for him. John 
is to have all the New York City patronage 
forthe Tammany wing of the party. 
rly Coal Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Ps nave sak the National Labor Tribune, ond 
D k, Jones, president of the Miners’ Assoc- 
sation, for conspiracy and libel, laying 
ae naces at $90,000. We wish the company 


t ’ 
eek with all the “damages” they ever col- 


lect. ~ 
as Attorney General’s report just 
cplehed shows the following felouies com- 
mitted in that State ia 1831: Murders 356, 
theft 2,130, arson 321, poisuning 95, rape 46. 
robbery 80, forgery 121, burglary 211, embez- 
jlement 42, other fe'onies 1,095, total 4,208. 
The convictions were only 839. 


e Grand Jury who were investigating the 
Prt Duvvil disaster, has declared that 
tbe railroad company, the Superintendent, 
she engineers on both trains, the conductor 
ond brakeman on the tr.in ran in'o, are di- 
vectly responsible for the accideot. It is to 
be hoped that the mere finding of a verdict 
wil) not end the matter. 


From the publication of the list of articles 
subjec* to State taxation in Alabama, it ap- 
pears that the value of mechanical tools foots 
up $228,500, and farmiag implements only 
377.100, making a toral of nage 8 while the 
cus, pistols aud dirks are valued at $40,000 
more than is invested in farming implements 
gad mechanical tools combined. 


An explosion of gas in the Groves shaft of 
the Midlothian coal mines la Chesterfleld 
County, Virgmia, on Friday last. fired the 
mines end cut off the retreat of 32 employes, 
who were probably killed or ruffueated. Over 
yalf the number are colored men. The mine 
is 600 seet deep, and it w1s found impos-ivle 
1o save any of those who were imprisoned in 





Congre 
Philadelp 


++ 

‘here is a triangular fight in progress over 
Peruvian affairs between Blaine, Christiancy 
and Frelinghaysen, in which tbe former 
shows his usual adroitness, but does not ap- 
year to sdvantage as a diplomat. Mr. Fre- 
jinghuysen appears t» have quieted the bel 
ligerent talk of the British press by tellivg 
Chui tnat the United States hac nothing to 
do with the quarrel between her and Peru. 





Foreign. 


The Jand commissioners in Ireland are said 
+o be reducing some rents 6) per cent. 


Slesson, the American champion billiardist, 
heat Vigneaux, the’ French champion, ia a 
game last week. 


Kiug Theebaw of Burmah has been attack- 
ed by de:irium tremens, and it is thought he 
will not last much longer. 


@Marie Taglioni, the dancer who fifty years 
ago was all the rage with theater goers, died 
in Eogland last week, 


The people of London, England, helda 
meeting last week to protest against the 
Russian persecution of the Jews. 


Members of the ladies’ land league have 
been released from prison by order of the 
court of queen’s bench. 


The customs collector at the port of 
Tagarnog, Russia, has been declared a de- 
faulter ?u the amount of $450,000. Heisa 
iinancier. 

Bontoux and Feder, two of the managers 
of the Un‘on Genersle bunk of Paris, which 
busted Jast. week, have becn arrested, charged 
with swindiiug. 

The revolt in Herzegovinais growing every 
day, and the Aust ians are hurrying large 
bodies of troops to the front-er. The Dal- 
mation landwenr is so disaffected that it has 
not, bees called out to aid in suppressing the 
revolt. 

Mr. Foster, Chief Sec-etary for Ireland, 
notified Di lon, the Land League m mber of 
parlieroens. now imprisoned in Kilmainham 
jail, thatif he woul 1 ag. ee to leave the kiag- 
dom be would be releised. D.llun, who is 
very iil, refused the offer. 


It has been ascertained that the process 
server Huddy and hisnepbev, murdered in 
Ireland, whuse bodies were found in a bog 
covered by stones, were murdered iu the 
presence of a Jarge number of persons, aud 
5 arrests have been made. 


The Supreme Court of Guatemala having 
acynitied some so!diers who were charged 
with assaulting the French s-eretary of 
legation, a frigate has been ordered to de- 
mand satisfaction, 10,010 fr.ncs indemuity, 
and the imprisonment of the assailants. 


Further details from Lieut. Danenhower of 
the Arctic expedition, show that the Jean- 
nette was absndoved Sepr. 12, afer many 
weeks had been spent in eudeavoring to get 
clear of «n immense ice pack; that the three 
boats 1esched open water thit day and were 
dispers: dina gale at night; that 1. tters from 
Commanier De Long bearing date Oct. 1 
were found in a deserted vilixge, show:ng 
them to be short of provisions but with 
plenty of game; and that every effort is being 
made to follow his trail. 





Tuberculosis. 

D:. Jennings, veterinary editor of the 
Micniaan Farmer, has enriched the col- 
umns of that excellent journal with an 
able article on Tuberculosis in cattle. 
Why the subject is of vast importance is 
fully set forth in the article in question, 
which will be found in the present num- 
ber of the Pen and Plow. We areinform- 
ed that Dr. Jennings intends to forward 
to the Columbia Veterinary College, New 
York, specimens of tuberculosis to be de- 
posited in their museum. The Dr. Jen- 
ning: of whom we speak is the gentleman 
whose name is inseparably identified with 
theearly history of veterinary science in 
America; and although he was not suc- 
cessful in establishing a college of com- 
parative medicine and surgery in Philadel- 
Phia, for which he obtained a charter 
about 30 years ago, for the simple reason 
that he was in advance of his times, his 
name has received worthy .and honorable 
recognition in the late address of Dr. Bates 
before the faculty and students of Colum- 
dia Veterinary College.—Pen and Plow, 





Draining the Florida Everglades. 

The drainage of the strange region of 
the Everglades is one of the most wonder- 
ful enterprises of the times. To most 
People it would appear an utter impossibil- 
ty to tame this wild region and bring it 
into peaceable aud pleasant subjection to 
human industry; but the undertaking has 
already been inaugurated. It is progress- 
ing with perfect assurance of success. All 
the necessary data have been obtained; all 
the needful appliances secured; all the re- 
(uisite money and men and skill are at 
hand, 

The territory thus to be redeemed is 
nearly or quite as large as the whole of 
Alabama. Its climate is almost tropical, 
and its soil when reclaimed must be as fer- 
= and famous as the alluvial lands of the 
Nile. 

__ There are still living in the lonel 'y local- 
ities of this curious region the remnant of 
— Indiau race (the Seminole) which 
ays agone cost the Government so 
much trouble and treasure to subdue. 
is little remnant is now variously esti- 
Mated at from 20 to 600. Tuey cultivate 
Corn and vegetables, and utilize the game 


and fish t ; 
cues” there abound in inexhaustible 





There is not so weird a country in all 
the South, if anywhere, as these Florida 
Everglades. Their numberless little low 
islands are covered with a thick jungle of 
vines and shrubs—such as are nowhere to 
be found in the States. 

One thing that adds much to the wild- 
ness and strangeness of this singular coun- 
try is the tall grass that grows in the water 
and waves in the wind often several feet 
above the surface. The water is generally 
from four to six feet deep. Lake Okee- 
chobee, which is included in the work, is 
40 miles long by 30 wide, and from six to 
ten feet deep—nowhere exceeding twelve 
feet. 

The “‘ dredge boats,” which are to do 
the drainage work, are wonderfui ma 
chines. The one recently completed at 
Cedar Keys has a capacity for excavating 
in 24 hours a canal 22 feet wide, six feet 
deep and 800 feet in length, and will at one 
handling deposit the material excavated at 
a convenient distance from the side of the 
canal. A dredge of still greater excavating 
capacity is nearly finished on the Kissimee 
River, and will be in operation by the end 
of January. It will begin by cutting from 
Lake Okeechobee ont to tidewater. 


Farm Haw. 


Inquiries from subscribers fal!ing under this head 
will be answered in this column if the replies are 
of general interest. Address communications to 
Henry A. Haigh, Attorney, Seitz Block, Detroit. 























Trespassing. 





BatTrLe CREEK, Mich., Jan, %, 1882. 
Law Editor Michigan Farmer. a 


Srr:—Will you please, through the col- 
umns of the FARMER, state whether a law 
is now in force requiring it necessary to post 
notices forbidding persons from hunting, 
fishing, &c., upon private property? Far- 
mers are often annoyed by having fences 
thrown down, gates left open, &c, and 
stock is frequently left to wander about in 
growing crops, to the serious damage both 
of themselvesand the crops. Please state 
if there is any legal form, and how many 
(if any,) are required, ard oblige, 

A SvUBSCRIGER. 





Ansiwcr.—There is no statute upon this 
subject in Michigan, and it is questionable 
whether it 1s necessary to give any 
notice to warn trespassers off. Ifa per- 
son enters the lands of another without 
permission he becomes a trespasser. The 
question came before our Supreme Court 
in regard to fi-hing on small lakes, and it 
was held that inasmuch as it is univer- 
sa'ly the custom to allow everybody to 
fish in such places that there is an implied 
permission to that effect, and that it 
would be necessary to give notice to the 
public in order to revoke that implied 
license. The court thought that the 
license extended to allowing persons to 
cross land for the purpose of getting to 
the lake. In a former article in this 
column it was stated that with equal rea- 
son this implied license would extend to 
entering lands for the purpose of shooting, 
as the custom is equally universal; and 
hence it would seem necessary to give 
notice not to enter for that purpose, other- 
wise the public might have the right to do 
so. But as stated, it is questionable 
whether it is necessary to do this. It 
might be the safest way to proceed. No 
particular form of notice is essential, 
simply a general statement forbidding all 
persons to enter for the purpose of hunting 
or fishing. i. ASH, 








Tue color and lustre of Youth are restored 
to faded or gray hair by the use of Parker’s 
Hair Balsam, a harmless dressing highly es- 
teemed for its perfume and purity. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


)Wasepi Poultry Yards. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS ONLY. 


Our ' reeding yards have carefully 
mated birds from the best blood in 
f=.» the country. Free range and 
M healthy birds will give you good 
chicks. Eggs careiully packed 
a225° and shi by American, Adams 
or U. 3. Express on receipt of money. One seiting 
$2 40 or three settings $600. Send in registered 
letter. C. W. ees St, Jo. Co., Mich 
7-4t-Stp 


"HE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


OSES 


The only establishment making 
BUSINESS o7 ROSES. 60L 
for ROSES alone. WeCiIVEA 
ums and Extras, more ROSE 
lishments grow. Strong Pot P. 
diate bloom delivered : ny 7 a 

splendid varieties, 9 all 1s 
io or $23 19 for$ 226 for $45 35 for $5; 7 
$103 100 for $13. Our NEW CUIDE,@ Sent 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 po, elegantly illustrated—J ree toati, 

E 


DINCEE E CONARG Cor Co., Pa. 






















Rose Growers, 


i POMONA NURSERY! 





IEFFER’S HYBRID PEARS, 
Manchester, ‘ft. Vernon and Sharpe 
less Strawberries. Cuthbcrt,Scuhe- 
gn, and Gregg Raspberries. Black 
berries, 4arapes and Currents. Fruits 
and Flowers, 'l'rees & Plants. Catalogue 
free. WM. PARRY, Perey PLO. 


Hous! ou 


From all the leading varieties of pure-bred poultry, 

Brahmas, Cochin, Hamburgs, P: lish Game, Dor- 

king, »n! French Fowls. Plymouth Rocks and Ba - 

tams, Rouen and Pekin Ducks. Send for flustrated 

Circular, T. SMITH. P M., Fresh Pond, N.Y 
f7eow3m 


MATTHEWS’S=5a 


Standard of America. 
Admitted by leading seeds- ( 
men and market gardeners 
everywhere to'be the most eS 
Manufactured only by 


perfect and reliabie drill sn 
EVERETE & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 







Nad a eal” 
















use, Send fo- ci cular 
fi-6t 


L ADIES ONLY think, we will send 1 dozen elegant 
Fringed Table Napkins; 1 Auto- 

raph Album; !00 Album Verses; 5 papers Assorted 
eedlvs; 1 specie purse; and large [llustrated,Fam- 
ily Story Paper 3 months, post paid, t.. any one who 
will cut this out and return to ns with 44 cents, This 
appears but ouce, Miscellany Pub. Co. Boston, Mag 





NEW AD VERTISHMENTS. 


GEO. E. BROWN & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


CLEVELAND BAY & ENGLISH DRAFT 
FORSES, 


AND 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. 


We havea fresh importation of both horses and cat- 
tle of the very best qualtty, that our long experi- 
ence and superior facilities enables us to procure. 

In point of quality we are determined not to be 
surpassed by any other firm. We have the cham- 
pion herd of Holsteins. Send for our‘new Ilustrat- 
ed catalogue. We have over 200 head. ja10-2m 


THE PEOPLE HAVE PROCLAIMED 
THE CLYDESDALE 
K 


ng of Draft Horses! 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT 


& Co., 


Carpet Department 


Notwithstanding the late ad- 
vance in all grades of carpets we 
shall continue tosell during the 
month all our carpetings at the 


OLD PRICES! 


Those needing carpets this Spring 
can save money by making their 
purchases during this month, and 
having them laid at their conveni- 
ence. 

We have on hand a full line of 
every grade of carpeting from the 
lowest priee to the most expen- 
sive; also acomplete stock of oil 
cloths and mattings. 








pun) 


jooy wouf finn 
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POWELL BRUOS., 


Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa., 
Largest and finest collection in the world of Clydes- 
dale Stallions, the best breed of draft horses. Also 
an importatlon ef the choices: Percheron-Normans 
to be found. Breeders of Trotting-Bred Roadsters, 
and importers and breedera of Ho)stcin and Devon 
Catt‘e. Rare individual excellence and choicest 
igree our specialties, at same time evoidin; 
animals whose coustitutional vigor, energies an 
stamina have been impaired by high-feeding, and 
over-fattening. Catalogues free. Correspondence 
solicited. Mention MicHIGAN FARMER, aug3d-6m 


Go to Headquarters for Norman Horses, 
THE DRAFT-HORSE CENTER OF AMERICA. 

We have imported many that 
were government-approved and 
prize winners in France, and 
have taben over two thousand 
prizes at various fairs in the 
United States. 


Nineteen impor- 
tations for 1881 
already received, 





We are reeeiving 


NEW GOODS 


for early spring trade in EVERY 
DEPARTMENT. 


190 to 198 WOODWARD AVE., 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















AUCTION SALE 


er —- 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


The entire herd of Shorthorn cattle, owned by 
the late R. L. Geddes, of Geddes Station, Washte- 
naw (o., wil! be offered at public auction on 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15th., 
AT ONE O'CLOCK, P. M., 
The cattle to be offered num ber twenty-eight head, 


18 Cows and Geifers and 10 Bulls and 
Bull Calves, 


and they wili all be sold without reserve. They are 
all registered in the American Shorthorn Herd Book 
except the calves. ‘I'he young stock are from the 
bull pase | vg Duke 23768, bred by Avery & Mur- 
phy, and by 23d Duke of Airdrie out of Duchess 
of Cambridge by 22d Duke of Airdrie; and the 
bull Gen. Custer 35568. bred by Avery & Murphy, 
also by the 23d Duke of Airdrie out of Fair Butter- 
fly Princess 2d by Uxford Beau 2d 15068. Every 
animal has a straizht and well-authenticated pedi- 
Free. and is from some of the best families of Short- 
orns, 





made from time to time. 
We defy the world to show a lot to 
equal ours. 


SS. Sh on 

, ST. LAURENT, weight 210, 

SBS. DILTOW é& Co., 

Importers and Breeders of 

NORMAN FRENCH HORSES 

= BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 

100 Head of Normans arrived in August 

1°81, the finest lot of stallions ever imported LX = 
im 


lotto America. Come and see them. a 
WHEAT 


DEST 
ovo GRAZING LANDS anc ror on 
we MOrthern Pacific R.F. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN iS 


Low.PRICES; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen.Lann Act. = * 
St. PAu. Minn. 


150 head on hand. Newimportations 
Before purchasing. obtain our prices. 












The gale will be held onthe farm, one mile from 
Geddes Station, onthe Michivan Central Ra lway. 
Lunch at 12 and sale to commence at 1 o'clock. 
Terms:—One year’s credit on approved nego- 
tiable notes at 7 per cent.. or 3 p-r cent off for cash 
T. J. DeFOREST, 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, Administrator, 
Auctioneer. 





=" Commencing at 9 a. m. all the farming 
tools and utensils, four good farm horses and a lot 
of miscellaneous property will also be offered at 
auction, j24- 


NORTHERN TEXAS. 


Offers greater attractions in way of good, cheap 
lands, healthy country, mild climate, abundance of 
timber and watr, diversity of products, than any 
other region now open to settlement. _In this pros- 
perous and rapidly developing section, the TEXAS 
& PACIFIC KAILWAY has nm operation over 800 
miles of road, along the lines of which are tu be 
at low prices. andon easy terms, millions of 
acres of good andcheap Railr»ad avd Government 
lands. whch have but recently been opened for sale 
and settlement, For descriptive circulars and maps 
giving truthful information, address. asking for 
our new circular Ne. 13. W. H. ABRAMS, 

Land Commissioner T. pe all Marshall, Texas 

3t 


iA MAN 


WHO 1S UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN: 
TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMIN'NG THIS MAP THAT THE 
ey | 





MENTION THIS PAPER. 


A G00D SAW MILL 
Hor $200. 


Our No 1 Plantation Saw Mill is designed to be 
run by 8, 10 or 12 horse power Agricultural Engines 
With this power from z 


1.500 to 4,000 Feet) 


of lumber can becutinaday. A product 25 to 50 |; 
per cent greater than can be cut with any recipro- 
cating saw mill with the same power. The mills 
are complete except saw, and will be put on the 
cars in Cincinnat) for the low price of $200, an 
warranted in every Rervicular. Saw Mil!s of all 
sizes, Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Gearing, etc. 
Illustrated circulars sent free. 


LANE & BODLEY COMPANY, 
John & Water Sts, Cincinnati, 0. 











NEW ADVERTISHMEN1S. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 








IN FULL BLAST! 





WAN 





An Enormous 


boys’ and children’s departments. 


J, L HUDSON, CLOTHIER, 


I have just taken inventory and find I have altogether too much stock. NOW I DON’T 
TO CARRY THESE GOODS OVER, and in order to close them out I shall 
commence on Tuesday morning, January 17, at 8 o'clock, 


Monday, January 16. my store was closed all day, and my army of clerks were _busil 
engaged in MARKING DOWN MY ENTIRE $1OCK? The mark down is so as 
that it will attract universal attention, and cannot fail to crowd my store with custo- 
mers. It will include not only overcoa.s and suits, but all heavy goods in the several 
departments. The new goods will be plainly marked in red so that they can be readily 
compared with former prices. I have not room for a regular price list, but give you 
two or three lots as a sample of the immense reduction: 

Lot 672. Fine Chinchilla Overcoats, former price $40, reduced to $25. 

Lot 2828, Fine All-wool Cassimere suits, former price $20, reduced to $12. 

Lot 886, All-wool Cassimere Ulsters, former price $10, reduced to $6. 

Lot 8955, Handsome well-made Cussimere Ulsters, former price $10 reduced to $5. 
These reductions are made at a great loss, as the goods are all new, and were ex- 
dellent value at the original prices, but we must sell them. 


Come at: Once. 


| Want Everyone in Michigan to See and be Benefited by the Great 
Bargains Offered. 


J. L. HUDSON, Clothier, 


Detroit Opera House Building. 





Clearing Sale 


Special bargains in the 


— 
DIRECTORY. 


— OF — 


Michigan Breeders, 


—_—~>--—— 


The following cards of Michigan Breedera are 
recommended to the attention of those who are look- 


ing for Improved Stock. They are entirely reiabls. 
—Ep, Farmer. ; 








CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Gene- 
see Co, Mich, bre der of ‘acre * short- 
horn Cattle, Registered Merino Sheeep, and Jersey 
Red Swine. Correspondence solicited, jal7-ly* 


C. WIXOM, Wixom, Mich,. b 

. Shorthorns. ‘Rose of Sharon, Lady Helos 
and Aylesby families, Stock for sale. All corres- 
p ndence will receive prompt attention. jal7-8m* 











M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston breed- 

er of shortherns, P inci ol tomas, Rose 
of Sharon, Phvllis and Youn Mary: also breeder 
of Thoroughbred American Merinos and Poland- 
China Swine. 





- & ALEX. McPHERSON, Breeders 
Shorthorn Cattle of the most valuable tami 
lies, Howell, Mich. Waterloos, Darliegtons, Oxford 
Vanquishes, Young Phyllises, Strawberrys. Stoek 
for sale; prices reasonable. Also Cotswold Sheep. 


HOS. BIRKETT, Breeder of Shorthorn Cat- 
tle, Base Lake, Washtenaw County Michigan, 
Pe Naa and cows for sale, Correspondence 


J LESS'TER, Jersey, Oakland County, Miet, 
Breeder of Shorthorn Cattl t and 
Southdown Sheep, Stock for sal : cee 


RED. A. BEAKD, “Clyd Herd,* 
Atkins, St. Clair Uo , Mich.’ pads omy 2 Short- 
— Stock for sale. Correspondence so- 














«HN McKAY, Romeo, Macomb County, Mich. 
Breeder of Shortho 3 
ab ng ln rm Cattle Young bulls and 


L. GEDDES, Ypsilanti, breeder of Short- 
R horns. Gen Custer 3d at tbe head went 
Young stock for sale at reasonable prices. ont 


E. FISK & SON, Johnstown Barry County, 
- breeders of Shorthorn Cattle, Registered Amer- 
1¢an Merino Sheep, Poland China ana Jersey Red 
pigs and Plymoutu Rock Chickens. P O Bedford. 
Calhoun ‘ ounty, Mich, jad. 











N A.CLAPP, Wixom, Oakland Go , breeder of 
* Shorthorn cattle and Berkshire swi tock 
for sale. Write for prices. uaa 








WFERRY & 
ote Téapw 
pe Decon Pte Beiee 










9 tes oF FOR Z 
Will be mailed Free to all appli and t without 
ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 roa. bem 
2bout 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
planting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
‘rvuit Trees, etc. Invaluable toall. Send for it, Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


RUSSIAN WHITE 
Best in cultivation, 100 bu. 
per acre, Hardy, prolific, 
rust-proof. 11b.. postpaid, 
50c. ; Sibs. postpaid, gh.003 


+, 
not repaid, 
Ww bags -€ach extras 
Ask your merchant for circular, dr & 


D. M. FERRY & GO,, Detroit, Miche 


HIRAM SIBLEY & C0. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 

logue for 1882, containing 2 
1 descriptive Price - List of 

Flower, Field and Garden 


SEED 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully illus- . 
trated. Over100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. s CHICAGO,ILL 


' 179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 




















Peach Trees 


We offer for the coming Season a 1 

- pone Bg yo coon at ee te 
ssortment 0 

wholesale and retail. ulahoguie Peas” oman 

!. E. ILCENFRITZ & SONS, 

MONROE NURSERY, MONROE, MICH. 


ja10-ap1 
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CAN BE USEO-IN 

_ DRY OR WINDY 

° — WEATHER .— 

—> GWES SUCH UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 





The FAIRLAMB SYSTEM 


-— OF — 


Gathering Cream. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISL 
Calls the attention of travelers to the central posi- 
tion of its line, connecting the East and the West 


the shortest route, and carrying passengers, 
hicago and Kan- 


Ve 
H 


PACIFIC RY 


ges City, ae pow: agen. 7 — HOR —- 

inneapolis an t. Paul. connects in Union 

Depots with all the principal lines of road between MM >; R Y | J = E 
the Atlantic aud the Pacific Oceans. Its equip- CREA K om 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Davis & FEairlamb, 
Dealers in Creamery supplies,1i0 Lake St. Chicago 
jas1 im 








sé 
ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 

A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kanka- 
kee, has recently been opened between Richmond, 
Norfolk, Newport News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au- 
Parte Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, 

ndianapolis and Lafayette, and Omaha, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 

All Through Pessengers Travel on Fast Express 


rains. 
Tickets for sale at all principal TicketgPfiices in 
the United States and Canada. 

Baggage checked through and rates of fare al- 
ways as low as competitors that offer less advan- 


tages. 
3 detailed information, get the Maps and Fold- 
ers of the 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen'l M’g'r, Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


CHICACO. 


MONEY 


to loan at lowest rates on impreved real estate in 
Southwestera Michigan. Do not continue to pay 
8 or 9 per cent; money can be got for less. Apply to 


HENRY A. HAIGH, 








Come to Detroit and visit 


Goldswnith’s B, & §, Business University, 


after visiting all the business colleges you choose, 


and if we fail to produce a course of instruction, 
facilities, a corps of teachers and a sufte of rooms 
superior to all others we will pay your expenses 
here and give you a cours gratis. 

Ge College paper mailed free. 813- 


DraypliatCdlige 


PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP. 
BOOK-KEEPING & BUSINESS PRACTICE. 











FOR SALE. 


A choice farm of 40 acres, wee located one 

mile from the Normal § :hool, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Good house, about 390 young bearing apple trees, 

peaches, pear and cherry trees in abundance. For 

further particulars, address 

J. EVARTS SMITH. 
Ypsitanti, Mich. 


~ 
RUSSIAN WHITE! 
Pure Seed. Best in cultiva- 
tivation. 100 bushels an 
acre Rast proof and hardy 
1 Peck 5°c: 14 Bushel 7%5c; 1 


Bushel $1 23; 10 Bushe's #20 09; 100 Bushels $90.00 
Address C. —— Batavia, N. Y. 
3n 


j31 3w 











$12 a WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 








ja31-tf* 34 Seitz Block, DETROIT. TELEGRAPHY AND SHORTHAND. 
“ Open days the entire year. Evenings from October 
‘ BOOK to April. Three courses of etudy. Eighr teachers. 
. | Chamber of Commerce Building, 156 Jefferson Ave 


ANEW AND VALUABLE TREATISE ON SUGAR 
CANES, (including the Minnesota Early Amber) and their 
manufacture into Syrup and Sugar. Although comprised 
e toapplicants, itis the 
BEST PRACTIC MANU. ON SUGAR CANES 
th ‘t has yet been pubiished. 

BLY MYEB MANUFACTURING CO 
Sianidactorne ad Mica Pear Mod ineny, Wisins Meabees, 
cturers of Steam Sugar Machinery, Steam 

Victor Cane Mill, Cook Sugar Beaporator eta’ 


nue, Board of Tr. 


ade entrance and elevator. Call or 
4 for pamphlet circulars. Address at Detroit, 


IRA MAYHEW, LL. D., President. 


jn small compass and furnished 
at, 


Oe! 











P| wad Chromo Cards, Feathers Hands with 

name 10c postpaid. GEO.I.REED, Nassau, NY 
n22-ym 

Wonderful secrets,revelation 


L O V and discoveries for marriedor 


\ngle. securing health, wealth and happiness to all, 
§ This handsome book of 128 8 mailed for only 10 








COURTSHIP & MARIAGE 






For Sale by the 
Towa B. B. Land Co.. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





E. S. Fitch, Bay City, Mich. 
warded me from Bay City has been analyzed and 


Salt in Agriculture. 


State AGRICULTURAL Cn | 
LANSING, Mich., Dec. 3, 1879. 





Dear Sir: -The specimen of Refuse Salt you fer- 


gives the following result: 

Chloride of Sodium .... 
Chloride of Potassium...... 2.49 
* Sulphate of Lime........... 1.68 
Carbonate of Lime .......« . 

Carbonate of Magnesia.......  .85 
Oxide Of Tons. 6.c66, sce 


LET. cocccceccces ecceeccseees 


... 87 74 per cent. 


Fine Salt of*the salt works consists essentially of 
Chloride of Sodium, containing but a very smal) 
amount of salts of lime and magnesium, and only 
traces of Chloride of Potassium and Oxide of Iron. 

For manural purposes the Refuse Salt is more val- 
uavle, as it contains nearly two an a half per cent. 
of Potash Salt, which is one of the essential ele- 
ments in the ash of al! land plants. The sensible 
amount of Lime and Magnesia Salts also mak~ it 
more valuable as manure than pure salt would be, 
The ——.. properties of Oxide of Iron are so 
strong that the refuse salt is much colored thereby 

although less than one part in a hundred is present, 
For manural purposes, therefore, your Refuse Salt 
ia more valuable than pure common salt, because it 
contains enough chloride of sodium, and in addition 
compounds of potash, lime and magnesia which 
are all valuable in plant oe. Peee ly, 


Prof Chemistry, Agricultaral College 
E. 8. FITCH, Fertilizing Salt, Bay City 
m 


THE LEVER. 


Devoted to Local and General News, Temper. 
ance, Agriculture, Education, Scieuce 
and Art, Literature and Religion. 


The Lever 


{sthe iargest, ablest, spiciest, most outspoken 
Family Temperance Paper ever published 
in the State,and is second to none now 
published on the continent. 


The Lever 


Contains weekly one of the most accurate and 
reliable Market Reports for Farmers 
published in the State. 


The Lever 


Gives a ——. Weekly News Summary 
ull and Reliable. 


The Lever 


Contains each week interesting stories for the 
Boys and Girls, Household Hinte, Mi-cella- 
neous reading matter for the fireside, contri- 
buted articles from the ablest' writers in the 
State, a weekly exposition of the Internation- 
al Sunday School Lesson, ete. 


The Lever 


Is. Independent, Non Sectarian, Aggressive. 
Its aim 1s 10 instruct its readers. It doesnot 
revel in the filthy de'ails of vice. 
Subecription price only $150 per annum. 
fae- Sampies Free. Address 


VAN FLEET & NOLL, 














outfitfree, Address Tavs & Co, Augusta, Me. *. 


cts, by the Union Publishing “o, Newark, N. J. 
ja24-3t 


$5 {0 $20 wasexesnencon & Co. Poriinued. de 





























STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, 
88 Griswold Street, Detroit Mich sales conducted 
throughout tne sta.e. Well posted in pedigrees 
025- 
E'or Sale. 
strains All Herd Book registere2, Will yn 
very reasonable at private sale. 
apis Tecumseh, Mich 
HORTHORNS FOR SALE. — Fromthe 
and heifers of the most sere strains of blooc 
milking and beef qualities. Address 
— AND — 
FOR SALE, 

Ihave some young Shorthorn bulls and heifers 
Also some fine young ewes and rams from the cele- 
brated ram “‘ For. une,” and out of »s good ewes as 
able terms. Apply to I, K. BEACH, 

+-tf - Box 450, Howell Mich. 

I have for sale four le = | bulls, this spring’s 
calves, sired by Moscow 30388, « ut of cows belong- 
the American Shor: hora Herd Book. ‘This stock 
is offered at very reasonable prices. Address 
A.J. MURPHY, 
Preeder of Pare-bred Recorded Poland China swine 
stock are all from the herds of Levi Arnold, Plain- 
well, and C, W. Jones, Richlahd. Pigs are all first 
Sambo sambo was bred by C, W. Jones, who 
sold him to Levi Arnold. from whom I purchased 
tention and all intormation cheerfully given. 025 
Heifers. Alsoa few imported cows for sale. 

A. UNDERWOOD, 

A. CHAN DLER, Jerome, M. 
BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF 
GREENWOOD STOCK FARM. 

After several years experience in breeding Poland 
China stock which are descendants from the best 
herds in this country. 

(2 Correspond-nce Solicited. 

B. G. BUELL. 


Thoroughbred Stock and general auctioneer. Office 
and breeding. 
Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice 
B. J. BIDWELL, 
‘“‘ Brookside Herd.” near Ypsilanti, buth bulle 
for 
825-tf D. M. UML, Ypsilapti, Mich. 
of choice breeding for sale at reasonable prices. 
can begot anywhere, which will be sold on favor- 
° 
Shorthorns For Sale 
ing to the old Warner Herd, and all registered In 
s6tf F. WARNER, Dexter, Mich. 
Pluinwell or silver Creek, Michigan. My breeding 
class sired by U S, of Riverside and Arnold’s 
iim, Correspondence will receiv - prompt at- 
at reasonable prices. Several young Bulls and 
ja3-4t Addison, Mich. 
SUFFOLK AND ESSEX SWINE. 
China Nogs, I have » ow a fine herd of pure Pol nd 
Stock of both sexes for s: le at reasonable prices. 
LittlePrairie Ronde, Mich. 


n29-8m 











Jerseys. 


J. G. DEAN, Oaklawn Herd, Hi: 

+ Mich. Stock of’the Alphea aon teen 
ray po fp All “> the American Jersey 
; egister, reasonable 
quality of stock: pentane “ 














Holsteins. 





HELPS & SEELEYS, importers and breed: 
P ers of Holstein Cattle, Bost office: North 
Farmington, Mich. R. R. Station, Pontiac, Mich, 
Correspondence s licited. d13-3m. 





K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
. or ofv'horoughbred Holstein Cattle. Stock 
farm three miles south. oll-3m. 


A po poi gy — + ae Breeder 
5 er in Helstein cattle. Stock 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. saat _ 











Galloways. 


B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinten Co., Mi Pin 

jh Mh — an pee ytd by ha Sy 
erino Sheep and Essex . Corn 

pondence solicited, “ _ 





od 

















Devons. 
AKLAWN HERD of Devons, Tro: - 
land Co., A. J. Burrows, Proprietor, > genck 
for sale, o4+3m 
ase 
Herefords. 
ROOK FARM HEREFORDS. David 
) Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer. Correspondence 
Solicited. ot+ly 








HORSES, 


A. Z. BLODGETT. 

. WAUKEGAN, ILL., Importer and breeder of 
CLYDESDALE HORSES, 
Stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 30-6m. 
W.™; STARKEY, Fow'erville, breeder and 


importer of ye gow y horses. Fine trot- 
ting stock always on hand and for sale. o2-ly 


SES 











SHEEP.—Merinos. 


M. FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. 
., [keep on hand at all times a good stock of 
Registered merino sheep of my own breeding or 
selection in Vermont. Stock always forsale. 














W. & O. BABNES, Byron, Shiawassee Ca. 
Breeders of Registered Merino Sheep and Po-- 
land- hiaa Swine. achoice lot of young stock for 
sale at reasonaole priees Correspondence solicited. 


Dw & THOMPSON, Grand Bianc, Mick 
Breeders of istered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleecea 
specialty. 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 
aa Registered Meriuo Sheep. Young Stock For 
sale 











ILL N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer in 

Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot of 
Rams for sale. Correspondence solicited. Resi- 
uence in Blackman; P. O., Jackson, Mich. 





S. BAMBER, Highland, Michigan, Oakland 
. Co., breeder of Rezistered Merinos, bred from 
the best flos:ks in Vermont, Also high grades. 
Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thor- 
oughbred Merino Sneep., A large stock con- 
tan ly on band. : jal7-t£ 


EVARTS SMLIUtH, Ypsilanti, b eeder of thor- 
* oughbred Merine she p.registered in Vermont 
Register. Rams and ewes for saie of my own breed- 
ing. tog ther with recent selections from some of 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere, ja3l-am 


ICKEY BROs. & SHULTZ, Coldwater, 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Youn, 
stockforsale. Correspondence solicited j3i-1 


AN GIESON BRvS., ‘linton, breeders of 


thoroughbred American Merino Sheep. Stock 
for sale at reasonable prices. 7314 


Long-Wools. 























LEVI ARNOLD, 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pure-bred Recorded Poland China Swine, 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 





The Riverside Herd to the front again. Brilliant 
Record for 1879 and 1880 as a show herd. Have 
won 96 premiums in last two years, including 1¢ 

by the fine 


the past. All stock recorded in the Ohio P. China 
Record. Pedigrees furnished with every sale if de- 
sired. Pigs in pairs and trios not of kin, 

Rates by both Express Co’s. Prices reasonable and 
quality of stock first class Ask for what yon want 
All correspondence promptly answered, mr2d-ly 





«PLEASANT VIEW” HERD 


—or — 
Small Yorkshire Swine. 


The subscriber offers for sale from his herd three 
breeding sows in pig by boar Col, Ingereoil, all 
having bred before, and all first class stock weigh- 
ing from2 0 to.300 pounds each; price $30 each. 
ale 14 pigs from four to twelve weeks old at $5 00 
each if sold soon, My stock is all thoroughbred, 
and I will farnish a pedigree with eaca. If you 
want stock cheap and m an business write me, 


GEORGE W. PHELPS, 


Okemos, Ingham Co., Miche 


iN’ 


jal0-3t 













Hi eterinary surgeup an e 
Fin this country, says that most of the Horse 
gold here are worthless trash. He 
abeciutery 

earth 


OHN A. McDONALD, Horton, Mich., breea- 
er of Cotswold aud Leicesters, Bucks and ewes 
tor sale. 011-3m* 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


LTING HASBROUCK, Marshall, breed- 
er of pure bre1 registered Berkshires. A few 
sows ia pig for sale. also three Yorkshire boars. 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Wathtenaw Co., 
« Mich., Breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. 
Choice Stock for sale. 











F.VICKERY,Charlotte, Eaton County Mieh 
» Breeder of Pure Berkshire and Suffolk Swine 
Choice stock for sale at all times, Send for Circu- 








Poland-Chinas. 


B. SHEPPARD, Alamo, Mich., Breeder of 
. Poland China Swine. Registered stock. Cor- 
respondence solicited 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE! 


Clydesdale and Hambletonian Horses 


The largest and deepest milking herd of Holsteins 
inthe world 2265 heaa. mostly imported. Malesand 
Females of different ages. 

A large and elegant Stud of imported Clydesdale 
Stallions and Mares of all ages. 

Hambletonian Stallions and Mares of Superior 
bre-ding. Personal in-pection invited. Separate 
Catalogues of each class, and milk records of cows, 
mailed free 02 application. All inquiries promptly 
answerrd. State that you saw this advertisement in 
the MicuigaN FaRMER, 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
Lakeside StockFarm 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 

















Con:lition Powders. Leen 
a everywhere or 
stamps. J.S. JOHNSON & OO. 












266 Woodward Avenue, Dzxrrort, Mich. 








Ban.xor Me. 
‘ 





FANCY LITHOGRAPHED oar oel 
50) no 2alike.Goxx, Cano Co., Northford, Ct 
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A GIRL'S STORY. 





Jenny and I were girls together, 
Far in a little country tewn, 

Heedless of dark or sunny weather, 
Heediess of fortune’s smile or frown. 


| ithe as birds when the flowers were many 
" ‘We lived our lives of frolicsome glee; 
Never 2 secret had I from Jenny, 

Never 2 secret had she from me. 


Once we stood where the corn was giowing, 
Flushed by the kiss of the eetting sun, 

We heard the cows in the farm-yard lowing, 
And felt that the gladsome day was done. 


nd throngh the fields came a figure stately — 
The neighbors call him handsome Rob, 
Jen’s fair head bowed sedately, 
And somehow my heart gave a rapturous throb. 


Looxs for me he had scarcely any— 
War ever passion like mine so sad? 
For Robert had eyes for only Jenny, 
And Jenny would hardly notice the lad. 
Bot a stranger tonched me on the shoulder, 
That Jenny loved I well could see; 
4nd bis whispered words but made me colder— 
Alas, he had words for only me. 
4h, our path would be fair with flowers— 
The birds would sing and the skies would shine — 
I? Will was only your lover, Jenny, 
And handeome Rob was mine, not thine! 


But since that night—the years are many, 
And almost a pair of old maids are we— 
still Pye a secret I keep from Jenny, 


4rd ehe has a secret she keeps from me. 














A Great City of Cliff Dwellers. 

During the past season a remarkable 
iscovery of an ancient cliff city, 60 
miles long, was made by Mr. James 
Stephenson, the leader of the Archzeol- 
ogical Exploring Expedition to New 
Mexieo and Arizona, under the di- 
rection of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Mr. Stephenson tells the 7'ribune that 
for 60 miles along the face of a wind- 
ing cliff, except where the elements 
had cut them away, the canon walls 
had been carved out like swallows’ 
nests. and the cave dwellings extended 
two. three, four, and sometimes five 
rows, one above another. 

Mr. Stephenson examined this de- 
serted city during several days, per- 
sonally visiting portions distant 45 
miles from each other, and discovering 
with his glass that the excavations 
extended 15 or 20 mites further on. 

By far the greater number are inac- 
cessible, but many of the old paths, 
worn many inches deep by the feet of 
the ancients who dwelt there, are 
intact, and by them the explorer 
mounted to the old dwellings. There 
was a marked similarity in the form 
and censtruction of these excavations. 
There was only one aperture, which 
served for door, window, and chimney. 
The single room had an oval roof, 
which bore the grooves made by the 
flinty adzes or axes of the excavators. 
The method of digging or carving out 
these caves was disclosed by the form 
and direction of the grooves, which 
were usually parallel to each other 
and several inches apart, while be- 
tween, as shown by the rough surface 
of the stone, the remaining substance 
had been broken off. There were fire- 
places at the rear, but no place of exit 
for the smoke except the single aper- 
turein front. Many of the dwellings 
had side or rear excaWations of small 
size, Within some of which corncobs 
and beans were found, evidently left 
by chance inhabitants of a later period. 
Near the roof of many of the caves 
there were mortices, projecting from 
which in some instances there were 
discovered the decayed ends of wooden 
sleepers. These were of a kind of 
wood not recognizable as a present 
srowth of the locality, and unknown 
to the explorers. Specimens were 
brought away to be examined and 
classified by naturalists. In the sides 
ofsome dwellings there were found 
small recesses, evidently used as cup- 
boards for the household utensils of 
the family. The substance of the cliff 
was tufa, a voleanic ash quite soft and 
easily worked by the rude implements 
of the old builders. 

Upon the top of the Mesa or 
tableland above __ these caves 
there were found large circular 
structures, now in ruins, but with walls 
tothe height of ten or twelve feet 
still standing, They were evidently 
places of worship. They were built of 
square stones of nearly uniform size, 
about twenty inches in length by six 
inches in width and four in thickness, 
cut from the cliff. Measurements 
were made of two of these structures, 
one of which was 100 and the other 
200 feet in diameter, and might have 
held from 1,000 to 2,000 people. The 
inferenee that these were places of 
worship is drawn from the fact that 
the Pueblos of the present day, who 
are fire and sun worshipers, have sim- 
ilar temples. No remains of altras 
were found, which fact is doubtless to 
be explained by the exposed situation 
and the soft materials probably used 
in the construction of such furniture, 
The southern end of this cave city, 
which seemed to have been the most 
densely populated, presented many 
evidences of art and industry. This 
locality is more broken, and offers a 
better chance for successful resistance 
to the assults of an enemy. There 
were found many animal forms carved 
out of stone. In one place there were 
two life-sized mountain lions, animals 
which are still peculiar to that region. 
There are also to be seen many smaller 
forms, so much worn away that it can- 
not be determined what they were de- 
signed to represent. Upon standing 
— walls in this neighborhood are many 
hieroglyphics, which from their re- 
semblance to the picture writing of the 
living Pueblos, may, Mr. Stephenson 
thinks, be partially, if not entirely, de- 
ciphered. The great age of ihis city is 
proved by the vast accumulation ef 
debris from the upper portion of the 
cliff, which covers its base. In places 

where mountain brooks have cut their 


way through, the existence of one and 
sometimes two rows of cave dwellings 
below the surface of the debris is dis- 
closed. Mr. Stephenson thinks that 
several centuries have passed since this 
dead city was in its prime. 

The Swiss Mountaineer. 

One who has never seen it can never 
possibly imagine what the life of the 
Swiss mountaineer actually is. He 
lives in narrow gorges between moun- 
tains covered with eternal snows. His 
winters are eight months, his sum- 
mers four months long; he has no 
spring andno autumn. He lives ina 
small rude structure, half house, half 
stable, close to the torrent that rushes 
down his valley. He or his ancestors 
have terraced a few liliputian patches, 
and on their backs brought soil to 
them, which year by year he fertilizes 
with manure scraped from the roads, 
and which produce for him at the best 
only a few potatoes. He owns a few 
goats, afew sheep, and two or three 
cows; for the winter food of these he 
employs half his summer in bringing 
on his back from little and almost in- 
accessible grass plats above him a sup- 
ply of hay;so short and fine does it 
grow in those latitudes and so close to 
the rocks that one might call it moss. 
The other half of his summer is con- 
sumed in gathering fuel for the win- 
ter. His wife and children meanwhile 
cultivate the potatoes and other 
scanty vegetables, and tend the flocks. 
He barely exists, he does not live. His 
battle for existence is with the cle- 
ments, with the most inhospitable 
eondition of nature, and it is acon- 
stant battle, and a battle which, when 
won, yields him but a bare existence, 
compelled by vigilant and ceaseless la- 
bor from cold and ice, rocks and bar- 
renness, and all this. under the ever- 
impending peril of avalanches, land 
slides and floods. And now a flood 
comes, and his flocks, his fuel, his food 
for flocks and family, the very paths 
and roads by which he had procured a 
part of these, and the very soil where 
the rest had grown, are in a night 
swept away. The value in money 
of what he has lost may not be more 
than one ortwo hundred dollars, but 
deprived of it he is left a hopeless beg- 
gar. Unless he forsakes his family 
and goes to the cities, to which heis a 
stranger, there is left to him not even 
the opportunity of utilizing his labor. 
He can earn nothing. The very roads 
by which he would go forth, even the 
steep paths by which he was wont to 
procure fuel, are destroyed. Moreover, 
winter is setting in—a season always 
hard for him to endure. Nor has he 
any hopes of next year’s summer; his 
all is gone, and the possibility and 
hope of regaining it is also gone. The 
means taken by the citizens and au- 
thorities of Switzerland for giving 
succor to those made destitute by in- 
undations or avalanches are very 
creditable to the Swiss character, The 
communities and cantons upon which 
such acalamity bas been visited ap- 
propriate liberally from the public! 
funds, and in response to their appeals 
subscriptions and appropriations from 
public moneys are made by the other 
cantons. Late statistics show that 
during the last 100 years the storms 
and inundations have been constantly 
increasing in frequency and violence. 
The fact is ascribed to several causes, 
the principal one, however, being the 
constant distoresting of the mountains, 
which has been carriel on for many 
years. For centuries each generation 
has gone a little higher or a little 
wider for fuel and lumber, and so con- 





.tributed to denude the mountains. To 


the same cause, doubtless, may be at- 
tributed the increasing number and 
severity of the floods and hurricanes 
that have so devastated many of our 
wesiern states, and if some protection 
is not given our wooded lands, these 
ravages of the past wiil prove to be 
but the beginning of sorrows. We 
believe that in several of the Swiss 
cantons the laws now prohibit the 
cutting down of a tree, large or simall, 
without the planting of another the 
same season. 





The Dummy Enemy. 


**Archibald, my boy,” said old Mr. 
Diffendorfer, the rich commission mer- 
chant, the other day, as he called his son 
into his private office, ‘‘ my dear boy, I 
have just executed the deed by which I 
retire from business to-day, and leave you 
sole active partner in the wealthiest house 
on the coast. Naturally you expect me to 
give you some timely counsel for your 
future business guidance.” 

‘*Keerect!” replied young D., who was 
a member of the Bohemian Club, and 
knew it all. 

‘*You probably suppose that I wish to 
enjoin upon you frugality, temperance, in- 
tegrity and punctuality as the sure means 
of success. Not at all. Those virtues ure 
all very well for the copy-book, but the 
only real requisite to success in life—es- 
pecially in this State—is a really good re- 
ciprocating dummy enemy.” 

‘*A what?” queried the scion of the 
house of D., as he put his feet on the desk 
and lit another cigarette. 

‘Why, a first-class, bitter, unrelenting 
dummy enemy. Something like my dear 
old friend Guffey, for instance.” 

““Why, I thoaght you were down on 
that man the worst way?” 

“That’s just the point—that’s just the 
joke of it,” said old D., with a chuckle. 
**Fourteen years ago I met Guffey on the 
steamer coming round here from New 
York. We had both failed in trade, I in 
Boston, he in Philadelphia; both of us fairly 
driven out of business by the usual slan- 
ders, jealousies,and underhand defamation 





peculiar to—well, to everywhere.” 


“Why didn’t you go into partnership?” 
asked the junior. 

“Vl tell you. After talking the matter 
over, Guffey and I agreed that the only 
way for a man with small capital to get 
along was to have some trusted friend on 
the outside who would keep him posted as 
to the doings of his enemies. Some one 
whom they would talk, t> don’t you under 
stand?” 

“*T catch on,” remarked the youth. 
‘“*So we concluded to act as each other’s 
dummy enemy. And from the day that 
we stepped off the steamer down at. the 
wharf, Guffey and I have never spoken to 
each other except on the 1st and 15th of 
each month when I visit him in disguise 
to compare notes.” 

‘* Well, by Jove!” 

“It’s a fact, though. Every time my 
enemies—and every body has them; they 
sorter grow somehow—put up a job on me, 
or lie about me, or try to injure me in any 
way, they goto Guffey and attempt to rope 
him into the plot. He sympathizes with 
them; says I’m the most infernal old 
wretch unhung, and then sits down and 
writes me the particulars. Good scheme 
that, eh?” and the old merchant laughed 
until he was black in the face. 

““Well, I should smile,” grinned the 
other. 

“* Of course, I do the same for Guffey. 
Why, I can’t tell how many thousand 
times I’ve scowled at him on the street and 
remarked to whoever I walking with: 
‘ There's that miserable scoundrel, Guffey. 
Look at the airs he puts on because he is 


ich, I’d like to break his :ascally head 


with a club.” 

‘« Was Guffey rich then?” 

“Why, no; of course not, at first. It 
was 2 part of our scheme, don’t you see, 
to brace up each other’s credit under the 
cover of abuse. For instance, I’d apply 
for a big discount at some bank, and the 
cashier would slip around to Guffey for 
information, knowing he’d give away all 
my weak points, Guffey would scowl, 
and say, ‘‘ Well, I suppose the old villain 
is solid enough, butd—n aman who'd turn 
his mother-in-law out of doors on a cold 
winter night. The old beast! I wonder they 
haven’t tarred aad feathered Diffendorfer 
years ago. They say bis grandmother is 
in the poor-house. With all his money, 
too; just think!” 

‘© And does that help you?” 

‘“Why, certainly. A bank cashier 
doesn’t care for grandmothers. What he is 
after is stingy old capitalists,and other Mul- 
doons. Why,Guffey once borrowed $50,- 
000 because I privately told McLane that 
G. had swindled the government ona half- 
million contract. Mac had him up to din- 
ner the very next day. Think over what 
Ihave said, my dear boy, and go thou 
and do likewise.” 

And, promising to look carefully around 
up at the club, which was cram full 
of dummies of all kinds, young D:ffendur- 
fer dived into his ulster an! hastened 
to get up to Kearney street before the 
matinee let out.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Herman’s Year. 


Among, the many persons who made 
calls on New Year’s day was Herman 
Rosefield, Hoffenstein’s clerk, and, like 
many, he imbibed so much egg-nog and 
other strong beverages that he sought his 
domicile about nightfall in an exceedingly 
muddled condition, having a very imperfect 
recollection of what transpired during the 
day. He went to bed and dreamed that he 
was a bow-legged champagne bottle on a 
howling drunk, and the next morning he 
went down to the store and was greeted 
by Hoffenstein with an angry look. 
“Herman,” said Hoffenstein, after a pain- 
ful silence, and in a voice trembling with 
anger, ‘‘ you vanted to get avay from de 
store on New Year’s day, und make calls 
mit de ladies. Iletsyougo, you know,und 
dells you vile you vas going around mit de 
ladies to dell dem in a quiet sort uf a vay dat 
ve haf shust got a new stock uf dings on 
hand. Vat did you do? You goes und 
gets more Crunker den an owl und dis- 
graces de whole uf de pisiness, You gets 
mit dot Meyer Dudenheim und Jake 
Schwartz, und ven you goes to Mrs. Geisel- 
maun’s house, vot is von uf our best cus- 
tomers, you acts outrageous, you know.” 
“*T didn’t do noding, Misder Hoffen- 
stein,” stammered Hermaa, ‘‘ und I dells 
Mrs. Geiselman of de new stock vat ve 
hat, und——” 

‘*Don’t make any excuses mit me, Her- 
man, Mrs. Geiselmann dells my vifeSsdot 
you comes to her house und says ‘set ’em 
up, old sunflower, you sweet old cherub,’ 
und den you dells her to come down to de 
store und see de new English hose, more 
as a yard long, vot vos made so dot ven 
she vears holes in de heels uf dem she can 
cut de feet part off, sew de two legs to- 
gedder und make a pair uf bants for her 
leetle poy. Vot sort uf pisness is dat, I 
would like to know?” 

“ Misder Hoffenstein, I——” 

‘*Don’t say a vord, Herman; don’t say 
aword. Vonyou vent to Mrs. Goslinsky’s 
your coat vas sblit up de back, und ven 
dey found you, you vos crawling de whole 
gallery ofer looking for de door-bell, und 
ven you left de house you put a cigar- 
stump in de card-basket und tries get on 
an umprella, dinking it vos an overcoat. 
Dot was the vay you disgraced de store, 
und if you don’t let visky alone you will 
be like old Jack Simpson vas in Vicks- 
burg. Dot man keeps on drinking visky 
undil he haf de horrors all the time, und 
vonce I saw him valk around the streets 
for dree days trying all de vile to steal his 
own socks avay from himself. Von day 
in de vinter he sits down in a store on a 
can uf turpentine vat was leaking und gets 
his pants all wet mit it, den he goes and 
stands by a red hot stove to varm himself, 
und the next minute a fire, you know, 
breaks cud in de rear of his building. 
Simpson started oud uf de store in a full 
run, und dat vas de last time any one 
efer sees him about de blace. All dot de 
beople could find out vas dot he traveled 
toward the East, because he set de dry 
grass in a gouple uf old fields on fire, und 
burn de voods up. Dink of it, Herman, 
und vile you vos dinking uf it you had 


you don’t you vill haf to leave de pisiness, 


North State”? two men who had been great 
friends, but who had “ fell out,” and refused 
to speak to each other. 
chance in Raleigh, the county town, and 
Sheriff H., a mutual friend, prevailed on them 
to ‘‘ make friends’? and shake hands. 
this, all hands repaired to the nearest saloon 
to drown all recollections of the unpleasant 
affair, and, just as the glasses were raised, | by his father, called upon his grandfather to 
Sheriff A.,who was a man of stentorian lungs, 
stormed into the ear of Farmer L 
the reconciled, and who was as deaf as a post), & 


ped at the proper moment, when Mr. Penny, 
thinking to have some sport at the expense h 
of his deaf neighbor, said: 


blanked old scoundrel.” 


politeness, and though he had not heard a 
single word that was uttered, he replied at 
once: 


standers that explanations had to be made to 
old man Lilly, and instead of the breach being 
closed between the two it was made wider. 
But “ the same to you, and all your family,” | li 
is still a well-known reply in that locality. 


with agriculture should avoid scientific terms 
as much as possible, or otherwise explain 
them. A good story is told of P. T. Barnum, 
who, having attended an agricultural lecture, 
where the speaker was very lavish in his 
praises of muriate of sada as a fertilizer, went 
in the morning and ordered several tons to 
be sent to his farm, which in due time was] § 
delivered. 
casks with the intention of applying it, and 
was not a little surprised with its familiar 


Barnum, what did yon say that stuff was that | k 
came yesterday?” ‘* Muriate of soda.’ “‘ Mu- 
riate of soda!’’ said the farmer. 
thing but salt.” 
num. 
num, come and see for yourself.”” He went, 
he saw and tasted it, ang declared it to be the 
greatestfraud ever perpetrated. He started d 
for the city, and went directly to the dealer 
from whom it was bought,and asked what the 
stuff was they had sent him. Their reply 
was: ‘* Muriate of soda, asordered.” “Itisa 
mistake, for it is nothing but common galt.”? 
Then, for the first time, he learned that com- 
mon salt and muriate of soda are one and the 
same thing. b 

: way to Sunday school. 


Western University recently got his metaph- 
ors as badly mixed as did the M. P. who made 
the famous speech: “1 smell a rat;I see him in | ‘ carried off the prize at the farmers’ fair,” 
and Seth spat outa taste of the compound 
and remarked: ‘‘ Uniess the prize was a ship’s 
anchor and chain cable, | should think the 


the air, but mark me, we shall yet nip him in 
the bud. The professor, speaking of the Jews 
Says: b 


VARIETIES. 


Some years ago there lived in the ‘ Old 
One day they met by 


After 


(one of 


rr 


‘fold on, Mr. Lilly—Mr. Penny (the other | }jke big mother.” 
reconciled) is going to drink a toast.” 


The glasses were held in position to be tip- | 9 


‘Here’s wishing you were in, Hades, you 


Old man Lilly was not to be outdone in 


‘The same to you, Mr. Penny, and all your 


family.” tizle of a poem sentin by Marion Howard. 
We don’t know, Marion, but you might send 


This created such 2 laugh among the by- h 


LECTURERS on science or writers connected 


Ilis farmer opened one of the 


Pp 


appearance, and on tasting it, was He was a a ee ee ee when 
eatisfie 2 ar ZB a rooster crowed in e yard, and, leaning 
a ea that as ee did not] over, be said: “Chanticleer.” “I wish you 
elie it, for it was common salt. | would,’’she replied, *‘ {’m sleepy as Ican be.” 
He started for Mr. Barnum,  and| He cleared. 

accosted him in the following manner, ‘Mr. “‘No change at Albany,” said Mrs. Spiff- 


“Tt’s no. P 


“It is muriate of soda.”? “Mr, Bar- 


ay 





; sé 
A proressor of English literature in a f 


. 
“The simoon ofthe desertis not so fierce as 


ype ae to inquire for the rest of the 
og. 


owe which perhaps accounts for the milk 
n it. 


like the man who wants his dog? He usually 
has to ‘‘ whistle for it.’’ 


protect him from the middle man. 


toward the biggest, who took his part, than 


oat place, sir, if you please?’ said Count 
u 


pointing to Delmonico’s, 
the boy, ‘‘ that’s a feed store,”’ 


mind you of alawn fete under Louis XIV?’ 
He (matter of fact): ‘‘ Beg pardon, that was 
rather before my time, you know.” 


at DesMoines and broke his leg while trying 
to flirt with acalico dresshung on a clothes- 


row. 


was the ground on which a Missouri judge 
recently refused a divorce in a case where 
the parties had lived together forty-nine 
years. 


crowed at Peter was ter make a noise ebery 
time a lie is told, dar would be such a noise 
in de world dat yer couldn’t heah de hens 
cackle, 


allow the victim time to finish smoking a 
cigar. 


“T should think they’d get outof change. I 


“Nonsense,” said Mr, Bar- | agin.” 


exclaimed Harry, in an unsteady voice; ‘‘ been 
taking stock, you know.” 
him sadly and replied: ‘* Harry, you may have 


story.” 


were observing a naturalist in the field col- 
lecting insects, say one‘to another: 
that fellow doitg, John?” 
turatist.”” 
eatches gnats, to be sure?”’ 


Blessed are the dressmakers,?”’ 


Chaff. 


A piece of bark ina sausage suggested to 


There are no pumps where the cocoanut 


Why is the loser of money by the drop game 
A youthful granger, about to be chastised 


A Massaciiusetts small boy at Sunday school 
ravely quoted Solomon: ‘A wise son 
naketh a glad father, but a foolish son is just 


Several brothers recently got into a quarrel 
ver a pie, and the little one felt less kindly 


e did toward any of the others. 


tonhead to a small boy on Fifth-ave., 
“Oh, that,’’ said 


She (of a literary turn): ‘“‘ Doesn’t this re- 


“Will My Darling Come Again?’? is the 


im word that the dog is tied up—aud see. 
A Chicago drummer fell through a bridge 


ne. Even the masher has his hour for sor- 


“It is not right to spoil a golden wedding,” 


“Ef de descendants ob the rooster what 


Awhile ago a party of lynchers, down 
outh. postponed the hanging five minutes to 


This proves that the use of tobacco 
rolongs life. 


ins, reading the head line of the newspaper. 
ear of their introduciog bills all the time. 
*pose they’ll have to use postage stamps 
“‘T couldn’t come home earlier, darling, 
She looked at 


een taking stock, but I take none in your 


A person overheard two countrymen, who 


“ What’s 
“Why, he’s a na- 
“ Wuat’s that?” “ Why, one who 


Two little girls, aged four and six years, 
ad just had new dresses, and were on their 
Said Etta, the elder: 
Oh, Ihave forgotten my serse.’’ ‘1 haven’t 
orgotten mine,” replied the other. ‘‘It is, 


‘“‘This butter, Mr. Spicer,” said the dealer, 


utter could have carried it off easily.”’ 


cloth, and set her iron “‘spider ” upon it, | j 
to convince her horrified guests that the 
outside was as pufe as the inside, would 
tefresh herself with sundry pinches of 
snuff, and slice the potatoes between 
sneezes, as it were; while} yet another, 
who insisted that her pantry shelves and 
every dish upon them should be dusted | ; 
daily, and must have the inside of the 
screws of her lamps wiped every day, 


bedding or bed-rooms; and mind you, 


the hatred in his strong heart which he has 
been forced to smother. Tle has read well 
the law of Moses, ‘aneye for an eye and a 
tooth for atooth.? Amid the humiliations of 
a life-time, the tracked tiger fora moment, 
by a strange chance, has a persecutor within 
his grasp. Ashe crouches for an instant be- 
fore the final spring, to whet upon his shoe- 
sole that merciless blade, I seem to see in the 
flash of his dark eye a light that is not utterly 
devilish. It isthat of revenge. But, then, 
revenge is distorted justice.” A bright peri 
odieal called Palette Scrapings, published by 
the students of the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts, with breezy-looking sketches which do 
credit to their instruction, prints the forego- 
ing passage with a laughable caricature of 
“How it looks when illustrated,’’? showing 
the tiger whetting “‘that merciless blade upon 
his shoe-sole.”’ 

OpposITE the residence of Poll’s owner 
there were some buildingsin course of erec- 
tion, andthe men at the top of th scaffold 
were in the habit of calling to those below for 
such material as they wanted: ‘‘ More brick,” 
“¢ More mortar,”’ and so on. 

In a very short time Polly had these terms 
by heart, as well as the gruff tone in which 
they were uttered. No sooner did the Irish 
laborer relieve himself of a load than the 
everlasting ery: ‘‘ More mortar!”’ assailed his 
ears. He bore it with exemplary patience 
till the mortar-board at the top of the scaf- 
fold was piled, but again the order for ‘‘ Mor- 
tar—more mortar!’’ was given. Then, to the 
delight of the parrot’s master, who was stand- 
ing by, the man flung down hls hod, and 
making a speaking-trumpet of his hands, 
bawled to the bricklayer above: 

‘¢Ts it mor-r-tar mad that ye are? 
man may have as many legsas a centerpig 
(counterpede) to wait on the likes 0’ yez!”’ 





at a fire, was excused by the commissioners 
at the last meeting, because he explained that 
somebody had changed -his shoes. 


very funny practical joke on a new hand. 
When the men go to bed they stand their boots 


loons sticking in the boot tops; so that when 


boots, and are dressed in just notime at all. 


would be in a fine state of mind. 





ion, 
out and didn’t like. 


ing a negro boarding-house!”* 





married to a tragedian, was recently receiving 
the congratulations of some friends, whom 
she suddenly interrupted by saying: ‘‘ But 
don’t you think [ must be possessed of great 
courage to marry a man who has already 
made so many people weep?” 


A witty French actress, who is soon to be 








Che onsebold. 








turn from the ‘‘ Neat Woman’s .Conven- 
tion,” which she attended, was the natural i 
reaction which follows ‘‘too much of a 
good thing.” 
neigh' ors collected for a sociable after- 
noon, and all they could find to talk about 
was their domestic processes and duties, 
and this not in the way of simplifyizg and | . 
making less irksome, or gaining new in- 
formation, but as asort of Cleanly Chorus, 
in which each sang a pan to her own]; 
neatness! ’ 


tue in a woman. 
house is far more pleasant than its anti- 
pode, but there is such a thing as carrying 
even a virtue to such an excess that it be- 
comes a Vice. 


Sure a 


A FIREMAN, who wasaccused of being late 


Anybody 
who understands the system of quick dressing 
in ar engine house will see that this was a 


by the bedside, with the ends of their panta- 


the alarm sounds andthey spring out of bed, 
they jump right into both pantaloons and 


Anew fireman, only a few days in the depart- 
ment, finding the wrong foot in the wrong 
boot, and seeing the engine flying out of the 
house while he was making them right again, 


ONCE upon atime a farmer visited an old 
acquaintance who had grown rich and was 
living in the highest style in New York city. 
On his return home the neighbors of course 
asked how their old associate was getting 
along. Inquiries about his health and wealth 
were answered very satisfacturily till some 
one asked what James was doing. The farm- 
er’s countenance took ona troubled express- 
“‘ That was one thing I could not make 
They seemed to have 
plenty of money and fine things enough; but 
from all I could see they appeared to be keep- 


nue, is known to be the stingiest woman in 


better abologize mit Mrs. Geiselmann; if. 








you know.”—J. 0. Times-Democrat. 


OxLp AUNT SUKEY, who lives on Austin Ave- 


the city. Old Mose cutup a load of tough 
oak wood for her a few days ago, and she re- 
fused to pay him more than a quarter, about 
half the usual price. ‘ Aunt Sukey,” said 
Mose, ‘‘I wish you had been in de garden ob 
Eden instead ob Ebe.”? ‘ What do you mean, 
Uncle Mose?’ ‘ Nuffin, ’cept. you are so 
stingy, ef you had been Ebe yer would hab 
eat de hull apple yerself, an’ not gib Adam 
none, and he would hab escaped de cuss.”’ 





THE VICE OF NEATNESS. 





A. H. J.’s ‘‘fine frenzy” after her re- 


Here were a number of 


A tidy, well ordered 


There are many women 

who will read these lines who are addicted 

to the ‘‘vice of cleanliness.” They wage 

a crusade against dirt, renewed every 

morning and continued until evening, 

which takes both mental and physical 

energy, to the entire exclusion of any out- 

side demands. A woman who is forever 

in a‘fidget over possibie dirt, who will 

spend a half hour of a rare June day in 

chasing a solitary fly out of her dining 
room, as I have known one to do, and 

afterward boast of it as if it were a deed to 

be emulated, is a very uncomfortable per- 
son-to.live with, especially if one rather 

feels inclined to do battle for the fly. It 
would be, for me, hard to choose between 
the very neat and the very careless house- 
keeper, were I dependent on either, but I 
believe, for sweet peace’s sake, I should 
incline to the happy-go lucky sister; her 
insouciance would be more gvateful and 
more easily endured than the continued 
fretting of the over particular woman, for 
I grieve to say that I have yet to see that 
excessively neat housekeeper who does 
not fret. Many a young wife, emulous of 
household arts, has allowed her laudable 
ambition to excel in them to develop into 
the ruling passion of her life, and in so 
doing has banished both love and happi- 
ness from hér home, taking instead un- 
wearying toil and absorbing cares, which 
have silenced laughter and made herself 
and her husband prematurely old, grave 
and careworn. A man needs to feel that 
he has some rights in his home, that it was 
made for him, not that he is tolerated 
there on condition that he don’t track the 
floor, or hang up his hat on the wrong peg; 
and nothing so quickly destroys the feeling 
of home comfort and love of home in a 
man’s heart as a wife eternally following 
him up with remonstrances and a dust 
cloth. 

The sisterhood of neat women quote the 
Apostle as saying ‘‘cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” but it is an open question 
whether the cleanliness to which the in- 
spired writer alluded is typified by rising 
the weekly wash through three waters, or 
scouring a copper tea-kettle to serve the 
purpose of a reflector. Perhaps it may be 
nearer the Divine intent to say that the 


sessed of those wonderful voices never 
met with outside of romances, which thrill 
the soul of every listener, but there is ore 
accomplishment by no means to be de- 
spised, which may be attained by nearly 
all of us. 
The number of good readers is as small as 
that of good singers; yet the natural gifts 
required are much fewer; one needs only 
a quick eye, a correct pronunciation, and 
sufficient command of the voice to moder- 
erate it io suit the sentiment of the text. 
As anaidin making home pleasant, I know 
nothing more valuable. 


read for his benefit as well as that of the 
rest of the family, is not going to leave a 
warm fire and a pan of rosy-cheeked ap- 
ples to whittle pine knots or thumb a pack 
of greasy cards in a neighbor’s kitchen. 


picture no brighter scene of domestic hap- 
piness than the cosy sitting room, with 


_ |aboutthe fire, the mother perhaps ‘‘ mak- 
Now, neatness is certainly a great vit-| ino auld cla’es look amaisi ’s weel’s the 
new,” the daughters sewing or knitting, 
the father enjoying his evening ‘‘ pipe of 
peace,” while ali listen as one of the 
number reads aloud the weekly papers, or 
some volume in which all are interested. 


also. 
covering how many words he will find in 
an evening’s reading, which are familiar 
by sight and of which he knows the mean- 
ing, but about which he is in doubt as to 
the proper pronunciation ; the long or short 
a, the syllable to accent, will cause many 
a reference to that requisite of every well 
regulated family, Webster’s Unabridged. 
To read aloud tends very much to the 
knowledge and understanding of good 
English. Mrs. Malaprop would never have 
talked of the ‘‘nice derangement of 
epitaphs, like an allegory on the banks of 
the Nile,” had she been in the habit of 
reading aloud to the lovely Lydia Languish. 


mean, with an innocence truly infantile, 
through the transposition of a syllable 


avoid such ludicrous blunders, in the 
familairity gained with language while 


godliness has reference more to purity of 
heart and soul, cleanliness in moral life, 
than to either personal ablutions or ov er 
much scrubbing. 

Ihave known many notably neat women, 
who prided themselves upon their neat- 
ness as one of their cardinal virtues, and 
who expected to be unhappy in Heaven 
unless provided with ample facilities for 
doing the celestial washings (with three 
rinsings), but I never knew one, nor do 1 
believe there ever was one, who, however 
nice and finical she might be in many re- 
spects, had not some ‘“‘ dirty streaks.” 
One, who fretted herself into an untimely 
grave in the endeavor to keep a separate 
dish-cloth for every class of dishes and 
never get them ‘‘ mixed,” allowed her cel- 
lar to become a receptacle for decaying 
vegetables, and wondered why her “‘ but- 
ter tasted so!” Another, who delighted 
to have warmed-up potatoes for supper 
when she had company, that she might 
spread her table with a white damask | « 


made her beds before breakfast, utterly | | 
igaoring the necessity of airing cither 


every blessed woman considered “herself 
the champion light weight neat woman of 
the county. 

These aie instances of what may be 
termed ‘‘one-sided development.” The 
mind is allowed to run in one channel un- 
til the brain is affected, achain of thought 


due prominance accorded it, and the result 
is that the victim becomes a monomaniac 
on the subject of neatness. This is what 
it amounts to. Monomania is derange- 
ment of a single faculty of the mind, or 
with respect toa particular subject, and 
monomania is a certain form of insanity. 
If A. H. J. could have “‘ stemmed the 
tide,” and diverfed the minds of some of 
these painstakins ladies into unaccustomed 
channels by introducing a few of her own 
bright thoughts on other topics, who 


the suppression of incipient insanity? But 
I submit it would have been no slight un- 
dertaking, and that to reform a woman 
who habitually washes her paper-rags, 
would be a task as hopeless as the one 
Merlin set for Satan. Oae can only quote: 
‘Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him 
alone.” _—— 


READING ALOUD. 





tis not given to all of usto be skillful 
musicians, accomplished linguists, or pos- 


It is the art of reading aloud. 


The boy who 
s interested in some book which is being 


‘ Here’s metal more attractive.” I can 


ts bright lights, and the family gathered 


Such reading is an excellent educator 
A person will be surprised at dis- 


Many a man who says just what he does vot 
which alters the meaning of a word, would 


reading for the benefit of others. 

Those not in the habit do not know 
how much more enjoyable a book becomes 
when thus shared with a circle of sym- 
pathetic auditors, alert to catch a recondite 
meaning, or to smile in recognition of 
some guaint conceit or pretty fancy of the 
author. To me it seems almost as selfish 
for one member of a family to sit absorbed 
in some delightful volume while the others 
lounge idly, half bored, thoroughly en- 
nuyee, through a long winter evening, as 
to ‘‘take the whole charge” of a box of 


confectionery or a dish of nuts and 
oranges, and eat them allin sight of the 


others, without offering to ‘‘ whack up.” 

Let those then who cannot sing or play 
for the entertainment of the world at iarge, 
recollect that by cultivating their ‘‘ one 
talent” they can add much to the happi- 
ness of what is, after all, to every true 
heart, the dearest spot on earth, the home 
circle. BRUNEFILLE. 


ANOTHER DOSE FROM DOC. 








If my assertion relative to the one am- 
bition of the girl of the period needed 
backing, the letters of your Strong Minded 
Girl, and One of the Girls afford it. For 


— 


chemicals is a ‘Peep, peep this way, 
peep, peep that way;” this way, that 
way, peeping for the men.” 

Against this I enter no protest. Upon 
it 1 make no comment, only—Tis natural! 
water seeks its level Woman was crea~ 
ted for man, and if Mahomet neglects or 
declines to go to his mountain, his moun— 
tain will, naturally enough, make a fool 


of herself chasing around in one way or 
another after him. 


There is that, though, against which 


do protest. It was my leading thought in 
writing my first article, but either I failed 

to label it No. 1, or the matrimonial craze 
of your writers has caused their dazed 

minds to entirely lose sight of it in their 

wild goose chase after a sentimental ignis- 
Satuus. 


It is the puny, wishy-washy health and 


strength of wives and mothers, present 
and ‘‘to be.” 
man, criminal! 


This is unnatural, inhu- 

The girl who takes her 
‘exercise” on a music stool, clawing the 
vory and squalling like a hen with a grass 


blade in her throat, and in an upholstered 
chair, with a crotchet hook, an embroid- 
ery needle or a sensation novel in her 
hand, isa sorry travesty on the joys of 
wifehood and mothethood. 
perpetual invalid—her offspring nipped 


Herself a 


n the bud—or if it survive—frailer than 


the flower of grass! 


Therefore, I say, girls, away;with car- 
oads of those organs and pianos, and 


with ninety-nine one-hundredths of the 
rest of your esthetic tom-foolery. Jn place 
of these have good ficet saddle horses 
of your own, and ride them, until you 
could carry off honors in a steeple chase; 
and help mother, no—let mother help you 
in the dairy and laundry, the store room, 
pantry and kitchen, and all through the 
xtecttes | HOUSE; and i j , 

becomes abnormal by reason of the un- | no = SS seca pate gon 
housework, than to go and sew for her. 
Read instructive and wholesome books, 
and keep posted in current events, char- 
acters, and the general views of the day. 
Thus, steadily developing the matchless 
charms of health, strength, intelligence 
and usefulness, you will soon cease tosen- 
timentalize over the possibility of losing a 
chance to marry some contemptible puppy 
bevause your hands as well as your bram, 
heart, soul and body hang out the sign of 


true greatness—will ili 
knows what she might have done toward b & iiiplar pe diigay Sapir 


oth yourselves and others. The tables 


will turn, Mahomet will seek the moun- 
tain, and—imark my unselfishness—there 
will be fewer big bills to be paid. Doc. 





A CLOVER LEAF. 





A. L. ., your welcome I cherish, ard 
as far asin me lies, accept your cordis| 

invitation to remain with you in the- 
Household. But from E. L. N’s last, 

you must have gathered tiding of the ar- 

rival of my ‘‘’Nother new baby!” as Guy, 
(our third boy, exclaimed in wide eyed 

wonder next morning. Ah, these five! 
And when I tell you that they all have 
had whooping cough this winter, you will 

understand that we huve had music by the 
band, and noshirking. Theodore Thomas 

may produce something grander in the 
the shape of a concert, but I defy him to 
get up anything ‘‘grater.” All the big 

choruses are ended at last, and now I will 

just inform you that I would not give a 
ten cent piece with a hole in it, for a Pall~ 
man Palace car full of nien who must be 
unceasingly bathed in ‘‘moonshine,” and 
doped with opiates from the orthodox 

“By your leave, sir?” and ‘‘Meet him 
with a smile;” medicine ciest, in order to 

keep them from turning into Bluebeards 

or sots. Kate Clover. 





oe 
8s 


Useful Recipes. 





CRANBERRY SAuCE.—Take a quart of eran— 
berries, look them over ecsrefully, put then 
into plenty of cold water, and set onthe stove 
where the water will heat slowly. When the. 
water has become nearly hot enough to seald, 
and before the berries begin to “‘ pop,” turn 
it off, and pour on sufficient boiling water to 
cook them. Do not add the sugar until the 
berries are quite done. }This preliminary 
scalding removes the disagreeable acrid or as— 
tringent taste common to all but the best 
Cape Cod article. 





CRANBERRY Pie.—After preparing the ber. ¢ 
ries for pies, throw them into hot water, al— 
lowing them to remain there for five or ten 
minutes. Skim them out,and after they are 
eold,cut all the largest of them in two,or chop 
them slightly in your chopping bowl. Eael 
pie will require half or two-thirds of a teacup- 
ful of water, according to the size of the 
baking-tin, and a heaping cupful of white 
sugar, with aspriokle of flour, to thicken the 
juice. The secret of making good fruit pies 
jies, in nosmall part, in the baking. Three 
quarters of an hour, with a slow fire, is none 
too long for cranberry pies. 


TAYLOR, WOOLPENDEN 


& CO., 








SEMI-ANNUAL 


CLEARING SALE. 


On January 2d, 1882,and during 
the entire month, we shall offer 
the balance of such goods as we 
do not wish to carry over, at a 
great reduction in price to close 
them out before Stock taking. 
Everything in 


Odd Lots, Short Lengths & Remnants. 


will be marked at S/aughter prices 
to insure their immediate sale. 


* (8 Special bargains will be found in 
Dress Goods, Silks, Linens, 
House Furnishing Goods, Cloths 
and Cloakings, Underwear and 
Manufactured Garments. 


It will pay everyone to look through 
our stock, as Decided Bargains will 


be found in each department. 


165 & 167 Woodward Ave. 





each and every argument, reduced to its 





cleanliness which isto follow hard upon 


DETROIT, MICH. 
























































